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The Outlook, 


It is a fact of very deep interest, both to Amer- 
icans and Englishmen, that emigration from Ireland 
to the United States is steadily falling off, and is now 
less than emigration from Germany, or even from 
Englond itself. Every Englishman must rejoice at 
this; for it means that the condition of Irishmen in 
Ireland is becoming satisfactory, and that the worst 
evils of British rule are abated. Probably few of us 
are aware how rapidly Ireland has improved of late 
years in political freedom, thrift, domestic economy, 
and in all that constitutes the comfort of a civilized 
people. Irishmen can now stay at home and have a 
fair chance. An enlightened and very liberal English 
writer asserts that in place of the old flerce Irish cry for 
separate national existence there is coming to Ireland 
the feeling that its national importance is bound up 
in its connection with England; and that twenty years 
hence for England to threaten Ireland with separa- 
tion“ will be the most formidable menace” that could 
be addressed to the lattercountry. If, indeed, English 
statesmanship is reaching a solution of the Irish ques- 
tion, and by a system of wisdom and justice is lifting 
up Ireland out of its ancient misery into a condition of 
prosperity and contentment, Irish emigration will 
continue to diminish; and America will escape one 
peril while England escapes another. 

— — 

At every royal death or political vicissitude in 
the Sandwich Islands, there runs a ripple of suggestion 
across American journalism to the effect that it might 
be well for us to annex those half-civilized and very 
eruptive lands. Two things we thus assume. First, that 
annexation would be desirable for us. Second, that an- 
nexation would be pleasing to them. According to Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff, who in the Tribune and in Harper’s 
Magazine is publishing valuable information from the 
Pacific coast, both of these assumptions are unfounded. 
The Sandwich Islands,” he says, do not offer favor- 
able inducements for the emigration of American 
farmers and mechanics. For farming, in the American 
sense of the word, the islands are entirely unfit. To 
annex them, therefore, would be a blunder; for it 
would be to burden ourselves with an outlying terri- 
tory of no use or value to our own people, and contain- 
ing a population not homogeneous with our own. It 
is probable thatthe future population of the islands 
will be a mixture of Chinese and Hawaiians, and that 
these will live happily there, and produce sugar and 
ricefor export. The present government is mild, just, 
and liked by the people. The natives are very strongly 
opposed to annexation; they have a strong feeling of 
nationality, and considerable jealousy of foreign in- 
fluence, and annexation to our own or any other 
country would be without their consent.“ 

— . — 

The American people, having stoned a good 
many prophets, is now in a mood to build monuments 
to them; and few things could be more timely than 
Mr. Hoppin’s discussion, in the current number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, of what he calls ‘“‘ Commemorative 
Statues.“ He endeavors to make clear what is the 
proper purpose of a statue, and how that purpose may 
be best attained. “If the point be to show some 
great act that he performed or trial that he suffered, 


this could be done by painting much more distinctly. 


than by sculpture. What we desire is a work which 
shall show our hero in relation to his age and country 
generally, and not to some spotof ground and moment 
of time in particular, and still be pleasing as a work of 
art. It should present the summing up and substance 
of his life. Itshould not be an anecdote, but a biogra- 
phy.” So far we have smooth sailing. Bht how is 
this to be realized worthily, under the peculiar condi- 
tions of ill-developed and ungainly forms, and the 
gruceless costume with which modern art has to grap- 
ple? If you are erecting a statue to a contemporary— 
to Mr, Lincoln or Mr. Greeley, for example—you can- 
not, for the sake of artistic effects, refuse to reproduce 
the peculiarities of dress and shape which the public 
associates with those names. Mr. Hoppin’s mode of 
dealing with the case is heroic. He would not build 
Statues to contemporaries at all. “It is a mistake to 
erect a statue toa man who has not been dead for, at 
least, half a century. Indeed, it might be well to delay 
it as long as the Roman Church postpones the canoni- 
zation of a saint. We should wait until we can assign 


to the departed worthy his true place in history, and 
forget the ugly features of person and his dress. There 
may be a time, perhaps, when our descendants will 
fail to remember the awkward trousers and bushy 
chin-tuft of Abraham Lincoln, and believe only in the 
prophetic pathos of his homely countenance.” 

Searcely any case of personal disaster in our 
time has been so picturesque and pathetic, as well as 
so vast, as that which has befailen the once powerful 
and dreaded French journalist, Rochefort. For a 
crime that was simply political, he has been subjected 
to a rigorous imprisonment in France for more than 
two years; and now he has received the awful sen- 
tence of transportation to New Caledonia, where, ac- 
cording to the Mclbourne Argus, the prisoners die by 
hundreds of scurvy. The most impassioned appeals 
for a mitigation of this sentence were made to M. 
de Broglie, and were sternly refused. What had 
Rochefort ever done,“ asks the Spectator, “that Swift 
did not do every week, and it was all to help the 
Broglies to their present position? But for him the 
bald-headed Dukes would all be in their chateaux, the 
subjects of Bonaparte, powerless relics of a régime 
which, in spite of this momentary panic in France, has 
passed away forever.“ 
from his prison to the ship which is now conveying 
him to a life of prolonged torture at the antipodes, 
Rochefort uttered a grim joke. His fellow-prisoners 
were the lowest rabble of rascality. Observing the 
sort of associates with whom he was to travel, Roche- 
fort merely said, “I have often advocated equality. 
Now I have got it.“ 

— 

The shop-windows of New York are just now 
ornamented by the portraits of Mr. Bellew, the cele- 
brated elocutionist, who is to return to this country in 
a few weeks and to resume those vocal exhibitions in 
which he attracted so much attention last season. It 
may not be generally known that Mr. Bellew is now a 
layman of the Roman Catholic Church, but that, until 
about five years ago, he was an extremely popular and 
even fashionable Episcopal minister in London. In a 
satirical poem called The Omnibus, which appeared in 
that city in 1865, is a description of Mr. Bellew as a 
pulpit-orator, which may bave some interest for those 
who heard him last winter or who may chance to hear 
him next winter: 

Hold, stranger! please to speculate no more; 

Tis Bedford Chapel that you stand before. 

A pious Joint Stock Company (limited) 

Here rescue souls at five per cent. the head. 

Just look! What hungry crowds expectant wait, 
And pull and push, impatient at each gate. 

And, charmed, I see about this chapel door 

The Lyceum adience of the night before; 

Who, since on Sunday Fechter does not play, 
Have come to hear his teacher preach and pray. 
In this grand temple, first just thrown together 
To hold a flock of sheep in rainy weather, 

Each week the saints assemble to rejoice 

O’er Gospel truths proclaimed with splendid voice, 
While sinners gladly grasp at absolution, 

That here distills in matchless elocution. 

The Decalogue, that oft seems harsh and grim, 
Sounds never so, if tis but read by him; 

Though slander says (and slander never sleeps) 
He reads the Law much better than he keeps. 

No vulgar pulpit ranter, coarse and loud, 

Here sweats and fumes before a gaping crowd ; 

No tawdry style, nor flash gesticulation, 

Here makes a preacher's brilliant reputation; 
Each look, each word, each sermon’s thoughtful plan. 
Denotes the high-bred Christian gentleman. 

And if he lacks the saintly, ghostly tone, 

The dull, devout, drear, deacon’s drone, 

The pious smirk, the holy upturned eyes 

Of parsons just arrivéd from the skies, 

And all those oily and self-righteous looks, 

Of gentlemen high in old women’s books, 
Perhaps to bear this censure he can shift, 
Remembering that the same fell on Dean Swift, 
Who ‘ moved and bowed and talked with too much grace, 
Nor showed the parson in his gait or face.“ 

Mr. Bellew in the pulpit was simply an elocutionist, 
and nothing more; and he did a proper thing in 
adopting the platform as a more appropriate field for 
the exercise of his special tastes, and of his artfully 
trained vocal powers. Probably he will have a great 
run in this country for a season; though wherein his 
highly-remunerated attractions differ from those of 
“sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” it might be 
hand for the way-faring man to state, 
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It is said that on his passage | 


of the Treasury.“ 


AT THE DAWN. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


the first bird-twitter stirs through sleep, 
Betwixt dream and wake 

I picture the joys the new hours kecp, 
And am glad for thy sake. , 

There is life in the buds ’neath the dew upcurled ; 
In the singing air; 

There is life in the whole green, growing world,— 

And thou art there! 


But sudden there comes, from some full bird-throat, 
One loud, clear strain ; 

And my roused heart answers that triumph-note 
With a throb of pain. 

For I know, from my life’s storm-smitten vine, 
Thou, its flower, art gone! 

And the happy vision that made thee mine 
Was a dream of the dawn! 


Yet sorrow I not, withal, as one 
Of hope bereft : 

For Death sinks out of the sight of the sun, 
And Life is left :— 

Life is left, that calleth aloud 
With a great glad voice, 

And biddeth, out of the Past’s cold shroud, 
The Future rejoice. 


And the roots of my blossomless vine reach through 
The sods of the tomb, 
To a land where its germ shall spring anew 
Tato marvellous bloom: 
One day shall my heart awake where thou, 
Its life, art gone, 
And feel the loss and the sorrow now 
But a dream of the dawn! 


A QUESTION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 


“ The United States will pay to bearer one dollar.“ 


UCH is the affirmation of what purports to be 
a “Treasury Note,” now lying before me—a 
dingy pieve of paper, crumpled and worn—the print- 
ing partly defaced, so that the reader deciphers it not 
without some difficulty. The promise is authenticated 
by what seems like the autograph of a certain Mr. 
Spinner (IL cannot make out the preceding initials) 
“Treasurer of the United States,“ and by a similar but 
more legible autograph of “John Allison, Register 
In the center of the paper isa much 
abused portrait of President Washington, and in the 
upper left-hand corner a group of figures representing 
something, no doubt, but what event of history or of 
fiction I cannot tell. 

The intrinsic value of this piece of paper, printed 
and worn—considered as so much paper—is too small 
to be computed. Its value as a work of art, after all 
the rough usage it has had, is not much greater. As a 
mere curiosity—or what in the American language is 
called a “relic’—it might be worth something if 
there were not so many specimens in existence; 
just as a mullein-stalk, worthless in the eyes of 
a New England farmer, is exhibited as something 
very valuable in botanical gardens beyond the 
ocean. It is only asa “note of hand”—a promise 
to pay—that this piece of paper has value. The 
paper is the record of a promise made by a great 
and powerful nation: “The United States WII. 
pay to bearer one dollar.” Please to observegthe 
United States are not impudent enough to say, This 
piece of paper ts a dollar.” They know better; and 
they know that the whole world knows better. So, 
instead of hazarding their reputation for truth and 
veracity on the assertion that a certain piece of printed 
and pictured paper és a dollar, they only promise that 
to the bearer of it they will pay a dollar out of their 
treasury. By making t promise they hazard their 
reputation, not exactly for truth and veracity, but for 
a certain moral quality known as common honesty— 
or (in case of unexpected inability to pay) for that 
quality which makes a man good in the commercial 
sense, namely solvency, a quality essential to the 
respectability of a government and therefore of a selt- 
governing people. 

If, now, being the “ bearer” of this promise, I present 
myself at “the treasury,” and ask for the promised 
dollar, can I get it? I can get, no doubt, another 
promise, more recently printed, the paper smooth 
and clean, the impression of words, figures, and 
pictures beautifully clear. But suppose I say to 
Mr, Spinner, or to Mr. Allison, or to the cashier, 
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— — — 


who stands behind the counter ag representing 


the solvency of the United States, What I want 
is not another promise, but the dollar which was 
promised to me as bearer of this treasury note,” would 
not the smile of the blandest possible cashier become 
nudible? Briefly, the result of my demand for pay- 
ment would be a demonstration (shall we not rather 
call it a confession?) that the “firm”. known as the 
United States, and issuing one-dollar notes for circula- 
tion, isinsolvent. The several States are, nearly all of 
them, perfectly solvent, but the partnership issues 
multitudinous promises to pay, and fails to redeem 
them when presented for payment. 

Of such notes as the one lying before me—just like it 
except that they are of various amounts, from one dol- 
lav to one thousand—this insolvent firm has now out- 
standing against it so many that theaggregate amount 
is—I forget how many millions of dollars. These irre- 
deemable promises to pay are passed from hand to 
hand as if they were money; for they have become, by 
force of law, a substitute for money in all ordinary 
buying and selling. In ordinary speech, this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, a dollar means only one of these 
unpayable promises to pay a dollar. 

What is it, then, which gives value to these pieces of 
paper? If they had no value, all the acts of Congress 
that ever were passed could not make them circulate. 
Their value, fluctuating day by day with the tide of 
commerce, is measured and registered day by day in 
Wall street, and telegraphed to all parts of the coun- 
try. At this present writing, one bundred and fifteen 
of these dollar promises are worth almost a hundred 
dollars. A week hence, perhaps, one hundred and 
twelve may be worth as much as the hundred and fif- 
teen are to-day. Buteverybody kuows that the prom- 
ise to pay a dollar can never be worth a dollar so long 
as the promiser refuses to pay the dollar. 

Our question returns. What is it which gives value 
to this piece of paper? First, there is—as in many 
other cases—an indefinite expectation that the insolv- 
ent promiser will, after a while, be both able and will- 
ing topay. Secondly, in the present case, the insolvent 
debtor is also a creditor, and every person against 
whom a collector of internal revenue holds a claim is 
permitted to present these inconvertible notes as an 
offset, dollar for dollar. It is the value thus given to 
these notes of an insoivent firm which has made it pos- 
mbie for the government to force them into circulation 


asa substitute for money. 


The United States, we must confess, are an insolvent 
partnership. The fact is an ugly one; but till these 
promissory notes begin to be redeemed, there is no get- 
ting rid of the fact. Is it an honest insolvency? We 
may admit that in the agony of the war, the measure 
of issuing millions of irredeemable treasury notes and 
making them a legal tender in payment of all debts 
save duties on imports and the interest on the bonds 
of the United States, was inevitable. It was an indi- 
rect method of making a forced loan. The government 
virtually said to every debtor, Take our notes at their 
current value and we will compel your creditor to ac- 
cept them at par in payment of your debt. At the 
same time it said, virtually, to every creditor, Take 
our notes at par—let us come into the place of your 
debtor, and we will pay you. The fact that the arrange- 
ment was effected without his consent, and that, with- 
outany choice of his own, he found himself holding a 
bundle of promissory notes agaiust the United States 
instead of a substantial claim (secured, perhaps, by 
mortgage) against a responsible debtor—does not at all 
diminish the responsibility of the Union for the debt. 
The debt is fairly due. Every dollar of it represents 
value received. But the debt does not yet begin to be 
paid, The United States promise to pay, but they do 
not pay. Year after year the debt remains unpaid, 
und no interest is allowed or even promised. Is this 
insolvency honest? 

The most urgent duty of the government, after the 
war and the consequent reconstruction, was to pay 

this debt which, above all others, is a debt of honor as 
well as of common honesty. In addition to consider- 
ations of honesty and honor, an intelligent and manly 
statesmauship would have recognized other most im- 
portant considerations of public policy, urging the 
earliest possible payment of this debt, as the best way 
to insure the early payment of all other debts due 
from the United States. The evidences of this debt 
were circulating, as a depreciated currency, among 
the people, facilitating andstimulating (as we see to- 
day) all sorts of reckless speculation, and generating 
in terrible profusion whatever evils the experience of 
ages has shown to be inseparable from an inflated cur- 
rency. But now, at the end of eight years and more 
since the surrender of Lee and the capture of Davis, no 
step has been taken toward the redemption of those 
promises to pay—no step tow the policy of bringing 
back money as the medium of exchange instead of 
this pernicious substitute for money. Proposals have 
been made iu Congress fora return to specie payments 
(that is, forareturn of the United States to the com- 
mon honesty of paying what they promise to pay), 
but such proposals have met with no favor. We have 
seemed to think it honesty enough, and glory enough, 
that proposals for a larger inflation of the currency by 
new issues of irredeemable promises have, hitherto, 
been defeated. Apparently the insolvency of the na- 
tional treasury is the settled policy of our government. 

Here is a quest ien on which parties dare not commit 
themselves; for it is a question on which either party 


would be immediately divided against itself, The only 


way in which a party convention can dispose of it is 
by putting inte the platform some non-committal 
jingle of words, into which every man may put his 
own meaning. But as the sharp surgery which is to 
save a patient’s life cannot be postponed always, so 
this question must be met, and the svoner the better. 
Every year’s postponement of the first step ir the 
necessary return to solvency will add to the inevitable 
paintuluess of the operation. 

Look the question fairly in the face. What we call 
a “greenback,” whether for one dollar or for one thou- 
sand, is simply the evidence of a debt in that amount, 
due from the United States to the bearer. Shall that 
debt be paid? If it cannot be paid now, shall we fix a 
future day of payment? So long as the Treasury can- 
not, or does not, pay its own notes when presented for 
payment, so long the nation bears the disgrace of in- 
solvency; and not the disgrace only, for the insolvency 
of a nation is more than disgrace. It is a disease tend- 
ing to death. Financially, socially, morally, its effect 
on the nation is increasingly disastrous. 

This is not a party question. No party, as yet, dares 
to touch it. So there are other questions, grandly im- 
portant in our national politics, which are not party 
questions, and never will be, between the parties now 
existing. But of all such questions, thé first in order— 
before the question of diminished duties on the raw 
materials of industry—before the question of railroad 
corporations—before the question of improvement in 
the methods of internal taxation (for there is no tax so 
heavy as that which the people pay by being compelled 
to use the promises of an insolvent concern as a sub- 
stitute for money)—before all these, in the order of 
time, is the question of national solvency.* 


* Since this was written, I have happened to observe, in the 
Journal of Commerce, for Aug. 25, the following answer to the 
question, What is your Plan for Resumption?”’ “No plan 
that is practically possible will be voluntarily adopted by the 
people, because to be successful it must lead to a shrinkage 
of values. Theoretically, everybody isin favor of specie pay- 
ments, as every one is in favor of perfect holiness; but no 
one will volunteer the self-denial essential to carry the theory 
into practice. When resumption comes, therefore, it will be 
forced upon the country by circumstances not controlled by 
popular volition. Any plan, therefore, to be adopted by pop- 
ular consent is an absurdity in its very terms.“ Iam not 
quite sure that I understand this. But the Journal of Com- 
merece seems to believe that as long as the people are allowed 
to have their own way the national insolvency will continue. 
To which I can only reply that if this insolvency continues 
long enough, the popular volition,“ demoralized and fud- 
dled by the use of lying promises instead of money as the 
measure of values, will cease to govern, and a new order of 
things will begin. “Shrinkage of values” is simply shrinkage 
of prices—not of some prices but of all prices. A certain farm 
to-day is said to be worth $11,550, and the owner will take 
nothing less, though he wants to sell it. But offer him ten 
thousand real dollars, or one thousand gold eagles (instead of 
eleven thousand five hundred and fifty of “ Uncle Sam's“ 
promises to pay a dollar), and he will jump at the offer. What 
is the true value of that farm to-day in real money? How 
much poorer will the man be if, after resumption, his farm is 
said to be worth only $10,000? 


— 


THE MYTHICAL MADONNA, 
BY MRS. M. n. STOWE. 


O woman that ever lived on the face of the 
earth has been an object of such wonder, ad- 
miration and worship as Mary, the mother of our 
Lord. Around her, poetry, painting and music have 
raised clouds of ever-shifting colors, splendid as those 
around the setting sun. Exalted above earth, she has 
been shown to us as a goddess, yet a goddess of a type 
wholly new. She is not Venus, not Minerva, not Ceres 
nor Vesta. No goddess of classic antiquity, or of any 
other mythology, at all resembles that ideal being 
whom Christian art and poetry presents to us in Mary. 
Neither is she like all of them united. She differs from 
them as Christian art differs from classical, wholly and 
entirely. Other goddesses have been worshiped for 
beauty, for grace, for wisdom, for power. Mary has 
been the Goddess of Poverty and Sorrow, of Pity and 
Mercy, and as suffering is about the only certain thing 
in human destiny, she has numbered her adorers in 
every land and climate and nation. In Mary, woman- 
hood, in its highest and tenderest development of the 
MOTHER, is the object of worship. 

Motherhood with large capacities of sorrow, with 
the memory of bitter sufferings, with sympathies large 
enough to embrace every anguish of humanity! Such 
an object of veneration has inconceivable power. 

The story that has gradually grown up around the 
personality of the Madonna is entirely mythical. It is 
a long poem, which one may see represented, scene 
after scene, in many a shrine and church and monas- 
tery devoted to her honor. 

The marvels begin before her birth. Her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, of the reyal race of David, are 
childless, and bitterly grieved on this account. On a 
great festival-day, when Joachim brings a double 
offering to the Lord, he is rejected by the priest, say- 
ing, It is not lawful for thee to bring thine offering, 
since thou hast not begotten issue in Isra@l.”” And 
Joachim was exceedingly sorrowful, and went awuy 
into the wilderness, and fasted forty days and forty 
nights, and said, Until the Lord my God look upon 
mine affliction, my only meat shall be prayer.“ Then 
follows a long account of the affliction of Anna, and 
how she sat down under a laurel tree in the garden, 
and bemoaned herself and prayed. And behold, the 
angel of the Lord stood by her, and said, “Anna, thy 


prayer is shalt forth, and thy chile child. 
shall be v ‘through the whole world. See, Also, 
thy husband Joachim is coming with his shepherds, 
for an angel hath comforted him also.“ 
went forth to meet her husband, and Joachim came 
from the pasture, and they met at the golden gate, 
and Anna ran and embraced her husband, and said, 
Now know | that the Lord hath blessed me.” 

Then comes the birth of the auspicious infant, with 
all manner of signs of good omen. Aud when the 
child was three years old, Joachim said: Let us invite 
the daughters of Israel, that they may each take a 
taper and a lamp, and attend on her, that the child 
may not turn back from the temple of the Lord. And 
being come to the temple, they placed her on the first. 
step, and she ascended all the steps to the altar, and 
the high-priest received her there, and kissed her and 
blessed her, saying, Mary, the Lord hath magnified 
thy name to all generations; in thee shall all nations 
of the earth be blessed.” 

A magnificent picture of Titian, in the Academy at 
Venice, represents this scene. 
in gorgeous style, except the little Mary, who is a very 
literal, earthly, chubby bit of flesh and blood, and not 
in the least celestial. In the Church of the Salute, in 
Venice, however, the child, Mary, going up the temple 


Then we have flocks of pictures representing the sa- 
cred girlhood of Mary. She is vowed to the temple 
service, and spins and weaves and embroiders the 
purple and fine linen for sacerdotal purposes. She is 
represented as loeked upon with awe and veneration 
by all the holy women who remain in the courts of the 
Lord, especially by the prophetess Anna, who declares 
to her her high destiny. It is recorded that her life 
was sustained by the ministry of angels, who daily 
visited and brought to her the bread of Paradise and 
the water of the River of Life. It is the tradition of 
the Greek Church that Mary alone of all her sex was 
allowed to enter the Holy of Holies, and pray before 
the ark of the covenant. 

In her fourteenth year the priest announced to her 
that it was time for her to be given in marriage, but 
she declared that she had vowed a life of virginity, 
and declined. But the high-priest told her that he 
had received a message from the Lord, and so she sub- 
mitted. Then the high-priest inquired of the Lord, 
and was bid to order all the widowers of the people to 
come each with his rod in his hand, that the Lord 
might choose one by asign. And Joseph the carpen- 
ter came with the rest, and presented his rod, and lo! 
a white dove flew from it, and settled wpon his head, 
According to St. Jerome, the tradition, however, has 
another version. The rods of the candidates were 
placed in the temple over night, and lo! in the morn- 
ing Joseph’s rod had burst forth in leaves and flowers. 

The painting of Raphaci, in the Brera at Milan, as 
fresh in color now as if but of yesterday, gives the me- 
diwval conception of that wedding. 

Then come pictures of the wonderful annunciation, 
thick as liliesin a meadow. The angel rainbow wings, 
vedropped with gold, drift noiselessly like a doud 
into the oratory where the holy virgin is in prayer, 
and bring her the wonderful story. The visitation to 
her cousin Elizabeth, the birtli of the infant Jesus, the 
visit of the shepherds, the adoration of the Magi come 
to our minds with a confused and dazzling mémory of 
all that human art can do with splendor of colors 
and richness of fancy to embellish the theme. The 
presentation in the temple, the flight into Egypt, the 
repose by the way, the home-life at Nazareth, each 
has its clusters of mythical stories that must be under- 
stood to read aright the paintings that tell them. 

We behold angels bending the branches of the trees 
to give the sacred wanderers fruit—angels every where 
ministering about the simple offices of life, pouring 
water to wash the infant, holding the napkin, playing 
around him. Then come the darker scenes of the pas- 
sion, the Via Dolorosa, the station by the cross, and 
sepulchres, in which all of pathos that human power 
can produce, has been employed to celebrate the 
memory of her sorrows. 

There is a very ancient tradition spoken of by St. 
Ambrose, in the fourth century, as being then gener- 
ally believed, that Christ, after his resurrection, ap- 
peared first to his mother—she, who had his last 
cares for anything earthly, was first to welcome 
his victory over death. The story as given by Mrs. 
Jameson, in her Legends of the Madonna, is, that 
Mary, when all was finished, retired to her solitude to 


while she prayed, with the open volume of the prophe- , 
cies before her, a company of angels entered, waving 
their palms and singing, and then came Jesus, in white, 
having in his left hand the standard of the cross as. 
one just returned from Hades, victorious over sin and 
death, and with him came patriarchs and prophets and 
holy saints of old. But the mother was not comforted 
till she heard the voice of her son. Then he raised his 
hand and blessed her, and said, I salute thee O my 
mother, and she fell upon his neck weeping tears of 
joy. Then he bade her be comforted and weep no- 
more, for the pain of death had passed away, and the 
gates of hell had not prevailed against him; and she 
thanked ‘him, meekly, on her knees, that he had been 
pleased to bring redemption to man and make her the 
humble instrument of his mercy. 


And Anna 


Everything about it is 


steps, is a little angel with a cloud of golden hair. 


pray, and wait for the promised resurrection; and 


This legend has something in it so grateful to human 
sympathies, that the heart involuntarily believes it. 
| Though the sacred record is silent, we may believe that 
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He who loved his Own unte the end, did not forget his 
‘mother in her hour of deepest anguish. 

- After the resurrection, the only mention made of 
Mary by the Evangelists, is an incidental one in the first 
part of Acts. She is spoken of as remaining in prayer 
with the small band of Christian disciples, waiting 
for the promised Spirit which descended upon the 
day of Pentecost After this she fades from our view 
entirely. According to the mythical history, however, 
her career of wonder and glory is only begun. Im- 
agination blossoms and runs wild in a tropical land- 
scape of poetic glories. 

Mary is the mother of the Christian church. Before 
departing on their divine missions, the apostles come 
and solicit her blessing. The apochryphal gospels de- 
tall, at length, the circumstances of her death, burial, 
and the ascension of her glorified body to heaven, com- 
monly called the Assumption. We make a few ex- 
tracts: And on a certain day the heart of Mary was 
filled with an inexpressible longing to behold her di- 
vine son, and she wept abundantly; and, lo, an angel 
appeared before her, clothed in light, as in a garment, 
and he saluted her, and said, Hail, O Mary! blessed be 
he that giveth salvation to Israel! I bring thee here a 
palm branch, gathered in Paradise; command that it 
be carried before thy bier on the day of thy death, for 
in three days thy soul shall leave thy body and thou 
shalt enter Paradise, where thy son awaits thy coming." 

Mary requested, in reply, three things: the name of 
the angel, that she might once more see the apostles 
before her departure, and that on leaving the body no 
evil spirit should have power to affright her soul. The 
angel declared his name to be the Great and Wonderful, 
promised the reunion of the apostles around her dying 
bed, and assured ber against the powers of darkness. 

And having said these words, the angel departed 
into heaven; and, lo, the palm branch which he had 
left shed light in every leaf, and sparkled as the stars 
of the morning. Then Mary lighted the lamps and 
prepared her bed, and waited for the hour to come. 
And in the same instant John, who was preaching in 
Ephesus, and Peter, who was preaching at Antioch, 
and all the other apostles who were dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the world, were suddenly caught up bya 
miraculous power, and found themselves before the 
habitation of Mary. When Mary saw them all around 
her, she blessed and thanked the Lord, and placed in 
the hands of St. John the shining palm, and desired 
that he should bear it at the time of her burial.” 

It is then recorded that at the third hour of the night 
there came a sound as of a rushing mighty wind upon 
the house, and the chamber was filled with a heavenly 
odor, and Jesus himself appeared with a great train of 
patriarchs and prophets, who surrounded the dying 
bed, singing hymns of joy; and Jesus said to his 
mother, “ Arise, my beloved, mine elect, come with 
me from Lebanon, mine espoused, and receive the 
crown prepared for thee.” 

And Mary answered, “ My heart is ready; in the 
book is it written of me, Lo, I come to do thy will.” 
Then amid songs of angels, the soul of Mary left her 
body and passed to the arms of Jesus. 

A beautiful little picture by Fra Angelico repre- 
gents this scene. The soul of Mary is seen as an infant 
in the arms of Jesus, who looks down on it with 
heavenly tenderness. The lifeless form, as it lies sur- 
rounded by the weeping apostles, has that sacred and 
touching beauty that so often seals with the seal of 
heaven the face of the dead. It is a picture painted by 
the heart, and worthy to be remembered for a lifetime. 

Then follows an account of the funeral, and where 
the body was laid; but, like that of Jesus, it was not 
destined to see corruption, and on the morning of the 
third day she rose in immortal youth and benuty, and 
ascended to heaven amid troops of angels, blowing 
their silver trumpets and singing as they rose, Who 
is she that riseth fair as the moon, clear as the séin, 
terrible as an army with banners.“ : 

The legend goes on to say that Thomas was not 
present, and that when he arrived he refused to be- 
lieve in her resurrection, and desired that her tomb 
should be opened; and when it was opened, it was 
found full of lilies and roses. Then Thomas, looking 
up to heaven, beheld her in glory, and she, for the 
. assurance of his faith, threw down to him her girdle. 

Thus far the legends.* One may stand in the 
Academy in Venice and see the scene of Mary’s ascen- 
sion in the great picture of Titian, which seems to lift 
one off one’s feet, and fairly draw one upward in its 


glory of color, and its ecstacy of triumphant joy. Such 


a picture is the vivid rendering to the eye of the spirit 
of the age which produced it. 
Once started, the current of enthusiasm for fhe Ma- 
donna passed all bounds, and absorbed into itself all 
that belonged to the Savior of mankind. All the pity, 
the mercy, the sympathy of Jesus were forgotten and 
overshadowed in the image of this divine mother. 
Christ, to the mind of the middle ages, was only the 
awful Judge, whom Michael Angelo painted in his ter- 
rific picture grasping thunderbolts, and dealing dam- 
nation on the lost, while his pitiful mother hides her 
eyes from the sight. Dr. Pusey, in his Etrenicon, traces 
the march of mariolatry through all the countries of 
the world. He shows how to Mary have been ascribed, 
one after another, all the divine attributes and offices. 
How she is represented commanding her son in Heaven 
with the authority of a mother; and how he yields her 
submissive obedience. How she is jdentified with him 


; 8 these are drawn are the Apochry- 
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in all that he is and does, is received with him in the 
sacrament, and is manifest in the real presence. In 
short, how, by the enormous growth of an idea, there 
comes to be at last no god but Mary. 

Martin Luther describes, in his early experiences, 
how completely the idea of the Redeemer was hidden 
from his mind by this style of representation; that in 
the ceremony of the mass he trembled, and his knees 
sunk under him for fear, on account of the presence of 
Christ the Judge of the earth. 

When we look back to ecclesiastical history, we find 
no trace of all this peculiar veneration. None of the 
apocryphal gospels have higher antiquity than the 
third or fourth century. 

In Smith’s Bible Dictionary, art. Mary, this questien 
is setfled by a comprehensive statement. What,“ he 
says, “ was the origin of this cultus? Certainly not the 
Bible. There is not a word there from which it could 
be inferred, nor in the creeds, norin the fathers of the 
first five centuries. We may trace every page they 
have left us and we shall find nothing of the kind. 
There is nothing of the sort in the supposed works of 
Hermas and Barnabas, nor in the real works of Clem- 
ent, Ignatius and Polycarp, that is, the doctrine is 
not to be found in the first century. There is nothing 
in Justin Martyr, Tatian, Anathagoras, Theopbilus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, that is to say, 
nothing in the second century.” 

In the same manner he reviews the authors of the 
third, the fourth, the fifth century, and shows that 
there are no traces of this style of feeling. 

Moreover, he cites passages from the Christian fath- 
ers of the first three or four centuries, where Mary is 
as freely spoken of, and criticised, and represented 
subject to sins of infirmity as other Christians. Ter- 
tullian speaks of her “unbelief.” Origen interprets 
the sword that should pierce through her heart, as 
“unbelief;’’ and, in the 4th century, St. Basil gives the 
same interpretation; in the fifth century, St. Chrysos- 
tom accuses her of excessive ambition, and fvolish 
arrogance, and vain glory, in wishing to speak with 
Jesus while engaged in public ministries. Several 
others are quoted, commenting upon her in a manner 
that must be painful to the sensibility of even those 
who never had a superstitious veneration. 

What, then, was the true character of Mary, highly 
favored, and Blessed among women? It can only be 
inferred by the most delicate analysis of the little 
that the Scripture has given, which we reserve for 
another article. 
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OUR LIFE OF Tol. 
BY FULLER-WALKER, M.D. 


E profit hath a man 
Ot all his labor under the sun, 


Who wearies with his plan, 
And feels hope vanish ‘ere it is dong? 


All things are full ef toil, 

And in much wisdom there is much grief. 
The best of men must moil; 

The wheat grows ripe for the thresher’s shoaf. 


So we build not on sand, 

But fix our faith on things eternal, 
Our human work shall stand, 

Unt'l this life becomes supernal. 
The golden clods of earth 

Shall reckon as so much treasure there, 
Though life were full from birth 

Of shadow’d days and heart-corroding care. 
We go to seek our strength, 

Like brook-born fishin infinite sea; 
The soul of man at length 

Shall fly these earthly bounds and be free. 


THE SENATE OF PUBLICISTS. 


LAVERY has been abolished throughout nearly 
the whole world; we believe the next evil to be 
conquered by the might of Christian love is war; a 
more gigantic wrong, whose barbarous atrocities outdo 
even those of slavery. 

Just now, an important movement is making which 
deserves more attention than it is getting. We refer 
to a convention which has been called to meet at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, on the twenty-eight of October next; it 
is to be composed of eminent jurists from different na- 
tions, who are to consult upon the best methods of 
preparing an International Code, and of procuring its 
adoption. It is to have among its members some of 
the best known publicists in Europe and America. The 
movement is sanctioned by such men as President 
Woolsey, Mark Hopkins, Charles Sumner, David Dud- 
ley Field, William A. Buckingham, Emory Washburn 
and William Cullen Bryant. We have selected these 
names from a long list of those who have consented to 
act as an International Code Committee, as a sample 
of the quality of the men who have entered into the 
subject with interest on this side of the water; while 
such men as Count Sclopis, Dr. Jacquemin, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, Mr. Gladstone, and many other publicists 
of note co-operate on the other. 

The idea of international arbitration is not a new 
one; it hag been for a long time discussed occasionally 
and considered desirable, ff possible. But, of late, i 
has gained such a strong hold and acquired such new 
momentum as to astonish even its friends, and from 
an abstract theory is now taking practical shape, and 
bids fair to speedily become an established power in 
the world. 
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The success of the Geneva arbitration showed the 
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statesmen of Europe that such a settlement between 
nations was possible, and many of the leading states- 
men of Europe have not only avowed their faith in 
the idea, but hastened to show their faith by their 
works in helping to bring about this meeting at Brus- 
sels. Why we on thisside of the Atlantic have been 
less enthusiastic it is not easg to see—perhaps because 
we have not felt quite so keenly and constantly the 
evils of war as those nations which lie so closely con- 
tiguous and are compelled at all times to maintain a 
sort of armed truce. These have been so exhausted by 
giving the men demanded by standing armies even in 
time of peace, and their people so tired of the burden 
of taxation thus imposed, that they are ready to wel- 
come any movement which promises to relieve them. 

The discussion in the British House of Commons 
called out by Henry Richard’s motion made on the 
eighth of July last, the carrying of that motion and its 
gracious reception by the Queen are most significant 
facts. 

The resolution was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That an humble address bo presented to her 
majesty, praying that she will be pleased to instruet her prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into com- 
munication with foreign powers, with a view to the further 
improvement of international law, and the establishment cc a 
general and permanent system of International Arbitration.” 

The discussion that followed wus spicy and interest- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone opposed the motion—while aseert- 
ing his faith in the principle of interuational arbitra- 
tion, and his desire to see 1t prevail—on the ground 
that it was premature, and that it would not be ex- 
actly modest or gracious for England to make this offer 
to foreign powers, or, to use his own words, There is 
the apprehension that the recommending even of the 
soundest proposition under circumstances which might 
give rise to a suggestion of selfish motives—however 
unfounded the suggestion might be—would not ad- 
vance the object which they all had in view.” ' 

Mr. Bright—sturdy, truth-loving John Bright—voted 
for it, remaining to the close of the discussion, though 
it was nearly midnight before the vote was taken; and 
perhaps his vote never did better service for humanity 
than on that July night. Weare told that one-hundred 
and ninety members voted; the majority consisted of 
ninety-two Liberals and eight Conservatives; the mi- 
nority of forty-eight Conservatives, and forty-two 
Liberals, “and loud bursts of cheering rose from both 
sides of the House when the vote was announced.” 

The convention at Brussels, following upon this ac- 
tion in the House of Commons, is to be called “A 
Senate of Publicists,“ and to consist of forty or fifty 
members, among them some of the most eminent 
jurists in the world. Its work is to compare notes, 
discuss, elaborate, and, as far as possible unite in a 
statement of the leading principles of International 
Law, somewhat after the manner and in the spirit of 
the Joint High Commission at Washington.” If acede 
thus prepared should commend itself to the nations, a 
mighty work would be done towards preparing them 
for submitting their difficulties to arbitrators, who 
should be guided by this code in their decisions, : 

This Senate is, we understand, to be entirely unoffic- 
ial, but composed of men whose opinions will be of 
the greatest weight—such men, in fact, as their respect- 
ive governments would be likely to select if they were 
to establish a Joint High Commission to frame an in- 
ternational code. It was thought best that the move- 
ment should be wholly unconnected with any govern- 
mental action, for obvious reasons. And yet, from the 
well known ability of these jurists it may be hoped 
that something like the positive authority of law may 
attach to their decisions, and that they may provide 
for the establishment of a High Court of nations, bear- 
ing to those nations somewhat the same relation that 
our Supreme Court does to the family of States.“ 

They are not men of Utopian ideas, but wise and 
learned jurists, familiar with international law, who 
may be trusted to do the high and holy work commit- 
ted to them ably and satisfactorily. 

The heart of every Christian man and woman must 
feel a deep interest in the success of this convention; 
and we feel sure the time is not far in the future when 
the moral enthusiasm of our whole nation shall be as 
heartily enlisted in this reform as it was in the anti- 
slavery one ten years ago. An abolition movement 
with war appended, instead of slavery, will, when it 
comes, as come it will, be more glorious than that, 
destroying more fierce passions, more cruelty, more 
fearful and incalculable suffering, and bringing to alt 
the world what Christ came to estalMish. His loving 
eye must look with special approval on every effort to 
settle difficulties more righteously than the sword has 


settled them in past ages; and will not the angels who 


sang so sweetly, “‘ Peace on earth.“ rejoice in this first 
dawning of a day in which peace is indeed to actually 
avail? Wealmost expect to hear their songs ring out 
uudibly once more on the clear, still air, when the time 
they have so long anxiously waited for has come, and 


“ No war nor battle sound 
g Is heard the world around. 


Let us all be ready to sing the angel's song then; let 
us begin it even now in our hearts, letting its glad 
music flow out into other hearts, till every neighbor- 
wood, town and State shall catch it up and bear it on. 

Blessed are they who now begin in faint, scattered 
notes to sing it—the song certain ere long to fill all 
earth and heaven with a graud Hallelujah Chorus! 

X. T. 2. 
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PHEBE’S LOVER. 
BY EMILY 8. OAKEY. 


WE noon was high, and Sirius reigned supreme, 
And not a bird, I thought, would tell his dream, 
And not a katy-did could keep awake 
Among the rushes of the little lake, 
And not a cricket leaped amid the grass, 
I sat me down thereon, if there might pass, 
By chance, a cool breath from the poplar tree, 
Its leaves a-tremble with what breeze might be ; 
In that green world I heard, to my surprise, 
Small wings in flutter, and then low, sweet cries: 
„Fair 's my love, Phebe! Phebe !"" 


Is she so fair, I said, that you must keep 

Her praise when other birds are fast asleep, 

Folding their wings the darkest groves among, 

As mute as harps upon the willows hung? 

The truest lover of the fairest fair 

Might be excused ir®uch a sultry air 

From singing her sweet name in ears so dull. 

But tell me true—Is she so beautiful ? 

A little stir amid the hush, and now 

He flung his clear wild notes down from the bough: 
Rare 's my love, Phebe! Phebe!’ 


Is she so rare? Some small brown paragon, 
No nightingale, when all is said and done. 
Confess it, wandering singer, or make good 
The praises of your lady of the wood. 
I know a wee lass as a lily fair, 
With violet eyes and golden rippling hair ; 
And then her singing—Lover, you ne’er heard 
So clear a gush from any woodland bird. 
Come and compare her with your wild unknown. 
He only uttered, in his tenderest tone, 
Where 's my love, Phebe? Phebe!” 


Well, sprite, you merit well, whate’er she be, 

Happy return for all your constancy ; 

Grant your love worthy, come, to me declare 

What grove she lives in, and what makes her fair. 

Is Phebe a trim housewife, and true blue? 

And can she sing as tenderly as you? 

A little stir within a neighboring tree, 

And one last song he sang as out flew he ; 

So sweet, he took my heart with him away: 
Farewell! farewell! I cannot stop to say. 

There 's my love, Phebe! Phebe!” 


UNADILLA, N. . 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DOWN THE GRADE. 


FTER the departure of the coach from the 

Home Station, described in a former chapter, 
Andrew Campbell knocked at his daughter’s door. 
Kate was not in bed, but seated by the window, listen- 
ing pensively to the noise of hoofs and wheels as it re- 
ceded towards the hills. As he entered in response to 
her call, she looked around inquiringly. 

„My darling,” said he, in tones of agony and terror, 
4c ve must fly again. All is lost. That man knew me; 
fool that I was, why did I not know him at first?“ 

„What is it, father? What is lost? What man,—not 
Mr. Russell?“ 

„Russell!“ cried Andrew, “was the other one Rus- 
sell? Worse and worse! Let us go at once,—here,— 
now!“ 

“Father!” replied Kate, firmly, you must not 
speak so. You are beside yourself. Listen: I will do 
whatever you wish to-morrow. There is no need for 
such hurry. If it is that Mr. Johnson who has alarmed 
you, he is going beyond the town; he said so at supper. 
He can’t be back for two days. We can make our 
preparations to-morrow, and leave at night, after both 
the coaches are gone.”’ 

es, yes; to-morrow night,” said Campbell. 
forgot; I have an engagement to-morrow.”’ 

What engagement?“ 

I must go up to the half-way cabin to meet—”’ 


“Ty 


It is Mr. Howe!” said Kate, by a sudden intuition. 


O father! I wish you would be more afraid of him!” 


Afraid of him! echoed the wretched father, with 


a fierceness born of pain, so I am; but he means 
well,—he means well by me. He will save me, he 
says.“ 

„Save you, —-from what?—no, no; don’t look so; I 
did n’t mean to ask. You know I promised never to 
ask you, though I feel that it would be better, far bet- 
ter, if you would tell meall. Nothing could be worse 
than not knowing! But you must n’t talk any more. 
Only go and sleep. To-morrow I will do anything. 
Good night.“ 

Andrew Campbell went to his own room, threw him- 
self upon his bed without undressing, and lay staring 
into the darkness, motionless and sleepless, all the rest 
of the night. His daughter took the matter more 
lightly. The burden of caring for her father was an 
old one, and her heart was used to it. She half believed 
his fears were imaginary. At all events, he exagger- 
ated the secret danger which shadowed his ‘life. If it 
was necessary, to please him, that they should forsake 


this new home as they had forsaken the old one, very 


well; the sacrifice was but incidental to the greater 
sacrifice of her whole life’s hopes which she had de- 
liberately resolved to make. So Kate prayed in the 
dark—doubly in the dark—and fell asleep, to dream 
that Harrison Howe had carried her away, while her 
father wrung his hands, and pegged her to be quiet, 
nud that she was maguificently rescued by a splendid 


=> 


young fellow, who seemed to be Philip Russell, but 
subsequently, by a whimsical metamorphosis, proved 
to be Stephen Moore. 

The next day, little was said between Andrew and 
his daughter. His face was haggard and set, and she 
thought best to humor him. In reply to her question 
what they should take with them, he replied, ‘‘ What 
we can carry on horseback.” This troubled her little; 
for she knew there was ready money enough. Business 
had been good, and Kate had a well-filled safe in her 
own room. Stephen has promised to help us,“ she 
thought; I will leave everything in his charge. Per- 
haps, when this panic is over, we shall come back 


After dinner, Campbell saddled a horse, and started 
up the road, in obedience to the invitation of Harrison 
Howe, which he dared not resist. Indeed, he looked 
forward with irrational eagerness to the meeting, as 
affording a possible way of escape from the terror that 
pursued him. The man’s mind was so curiously 
warped that a plain course, though open before him, 
could give hin no hope; but a rescue mysterious as the 
peril inspired him with superstitious confidence, 
amounting even to courage. He was ready to fly into 
the jaws of a big dog, to escape the bark of a little 
one. As he rode slowly up the Grade in the slanting 
sunlight of the afternoon, his spirits improved. 

A stranger stepped from under the trees by the road, 
and intercepted him. This man wore a mask, and for 
an instant he suspected an assault. But the stranger 
called him by name. 

„Goin' up the Grade—be ye, Andy? Goin’ up the 
Grade to see Cap’n Howe. Wall now, that ’s curus; 
the Cap’n says to me, ‘Go down the Grade,’ says he; 
‘an’ you ‘ll meet Andy Campbell.’ Jest come right 
along, Mr. Campbell; an’ I Il es-cort ye to the Cap’n.”’ 

The more mystery the better. Andrew followed his 
guide, who led the way on foot. Once they met a 
team. On the wagon with the teamster sat Joe 
Crockett, mourning the loss of his mules, and bound 
to the bottom of the cafion, to see what could be got 
in the way of salvage from the general wreck. Joe 
had not dared to return at once to Goldopolis and de- 
nounce the robbers who had kept him a prisoner 
through the night, because they still commanded the 
road above, and he feared for his life. If he had only 
paused to talk with Andrew Campbell,—as he could 
easily have done, since Campbell’s masked acquain- 
tance had retired into the woods as he approached,— 
this story might have had a different end. But no; Joe 
rode moodily by, and Campbell did the same, with no 
more than a nod of recognition. ‘‘Something the 
matter with Andy,“ said Joe to the teamster. ‘ What 
'S his call to be so almighty solemn. Je hain’t lost no 
twelve Spanish me-ules!“ 

This was true enough; yet, in that brief moment, 
Mr. Campbell had lost his last chance of avoiding the 
worst disaster of his life. In another hour, he was a 
prisoner in the hands of three robbers, all masked. 
The guide who had betrayed him seemed to be a 
spokesman for the party; and in reply to Campbell’s 
query, what was the object of this treatment, ex- 
plained with many oaths that his prisoner had wanted 
to see Hank Howe, and now he should see Hank Howe. 
The blackguard, with the usual insolence of a subordi- 
nate in the absence of his superior, added some re- 
marks about that pretty girl down at the Station,— 
too good for an old bilk like you,’’—at which even 
the infant sinews of Andrew Campbell stiffened into 
steel and glowed with fire. He sprang towards the 
speaker, unarmed as he was; but a collision was pre- 
vented by the interference of a tall, lank fellow in a 
very broad-brimmed hat and a red shirt, to which was 
belted a pair of canvas overalls, stained with the mud 
of the diggings and tucked into the legs of his alliga- 
tor boots. This gentleman was a product of North 
Carolina, sublimed in the Confederate service during 
the war, and precipitated at its close on the Pacific 
coast. He had been lying on the ground, with his big 
hat over his face; but now he lazily arose, and, laying 
his hand carelessly on the handle of a navy Oolt, that 
hung from the middle of his belt behind, stalked be- 
tween Campbell and his tormentor. 

„Quit!“ said North Carolina, laconically. 
like you done gwine* talk too much.” 

„Well, you hain’t no call to bea shootin’ off your 
mouth!” responded the other sullenly. “I ain’t no 
nigger o' yourn.” 

„Which I say quit,“ drawled the representative of 
the peanut State; you done got the old man hyar, 
you mought let him rest. Leastways you hold 
yer jaw about the girl. Look hyar; my name’s 
Dan’l —-”’ 

He slowly drew his revolver as he spoke; but 
several of the gang now interfered, cursing him for 
the imprudence of mentioning his name, and at the 
same time counselling his opponent to remember the 
business in hand, and not spoil everything. So there 
was an armed truce, and Andy Campbell was molested 
no further. 

Meanwhile the simple annals of Goldopolis had 
gained another uneventful day. Philip rose at noon, 
refreshed and hungry. At dinner he met Stephen, 
but Mr. Johnson had departed on the eastward coach. 
After dinner he strolled through the town and along 
the banks of the diggings, observing with curiosity the 
rude form of mining which they presented. A few 
men only were at work, shoveling dirt into the long 


„ Pears 


Were about to. 


sluices through which ran the scanty and carefuily 
eccnomised stream, or laboriously lugging and piling 
up the bowlders which hindered the operations of 
pick and shovel. It was not much to look at; and he 
soon felt as familiar with the process as if he had been 
drudging at it himself for years. There are subtleties 
of skill in placer mining; but to the casual observer it 
seems the dullest and rudest of occupations. Not so 
when the hydraulic pipe and nozzle are part of the 
scene. Theseintroduce an element of excitement, a 
splendid display of power. The crackling stream 
which Mose and Sykesy, holding the butt,“ used to 
direct with so much enthusiasm, before the degenerate 
days of paid fire departments, upon the fury of 
fancy“ conflagrations, was as nothing—a mere ladies’ 
watering-pot—compared with the mighty spouts that 
thunder from the hydraulic nozzles of California to- 
day; three, five, eight inches in diameter, roaring 
through their iron mouths under a pressure of hundreds 
of feet of water-column, and striking against the solid 
bluffs with the impact and the noise of an artillery 
battle. The hills melt away before them; bowlders of 
a ton and more are rattled and thrown about like peb- 
bles; while man, no longer delving painfully for his 
little shovelful of auriferous dirt, stands by with a 
grim smile, his hand upon the regulating lever, and 
rejoices in the victory of mind over gravel. 

But hydraulics were not yet in vogue at Goldopolis, 
and Philip found the half-deserted placers rather te- 
dious. A brief opportunity for a study of human 
character diverted him for a time. As he stood idly 
upon the bank, a seedy individual, who had reconnoi- 
tred him from afar ever since he left the hotel, made 
bold to join him. 

“Pity those hard- workin’ miners did n’t know.“ re- 
marked the stranger, confidentially, ‘‘ the vast mineral 
resources 0’ quartz. Look at that gulch, sir, and 
then cast your eyes around on the glorious Si-erra. 
Any geologist will tell you this is the regular forma- 
tion. Real igneous fatuus rock,“ he added, triumph- 
ant in his mastery over the language of science. 
Philip cast bis eyes around in the loose manner sug- 
gested, and replied that he had no doubt of it. 

“Your first visit to our parts, sir? Probably a ge- 
ologist yourself—I flatter myself I can tell a scientific 
gentleman when I see him—studying up the forma- 
tion?“ 

Philip wickedly intimated that he was looking over 
the country a little “for other parties“; at which 
piece of information the seedy stranger brightened to 
such an extent that he might be said to have passed 
from seed to blossom in a second. 

Nov there 's a specimen,“ said he, producing from 
his pocket a small piece of quartz, quite polished with 
much fingering, and showing several specks and scales 
of gold; thatspecimen will assay a dollar to the pound; 
and there 's tons of it.“ 

Philip jokingly remarked that ho did not see even a 
pound of it; at which the exhibitor laughed almost too 
heartily for perfect sincerity, and brought back the 
conversation as soon as possible inte the serious scien- 
tific tone. 

Where that came from,” said he, tons upon tons. 
All that is needed, sir, in this camp, is capital to devel- 
op our vast resources, I shall be proud and happy 
to show you some of our undeveloped riches. A 
distinguished geologist like yourself will recognise 
the metamorphic character of the formation at 
once.“ 

From this he proceeded to hints of liberal arrange- 
ments that could be made (in stock) with an eminent 
party who would report favorably on the specimen 
mine. Philip finally wearied of the conversation, and, 
pleading the necessity of writing some letters, left his 
fellow-scientist, and started towards the hotel, from 
which he had wandered a considerable distance. He 
returned by another route, and as he strode along, en- 
joying the delicious mountain air, and reflecting with 
amusement upon the strange phenomenon of a mine 
containing tons upon tons of quartz, worth a dollar a 
pound, that could not be worked for want of capital, 
his attention was attracted by a novel machine. It 
consisted of a large circular bed cut from a single 
stone, provided with a raised wooden rim, and a cen- 
tral vertical shaft, with revolving horizontal arms. To 
these arms heavy stones were attached by chains, 80 
that when the apparatus, by means of a long lever 
terminating in a mule, was set in motion by the circu- 
lar journeyings of the mule, the arms dragged the 
stones around after them on the bottom of the bed, 
grinding and mixing in this way the slimy mud with 
which the latter was half filled. A man, kneeling be- 
fore a basin on the ground, was wringing quicksilver 
though a buckskin bag. This rude apparatus was a 
Spanish arrastra, and the owner was straining the 
amalgam of his last clean up.“ 

Strange to say this operator in quartz did not appear 
at all desirous of displaying the resources of the coun- 
try, or enlarging upon its geological character. It was 
only after Philip had plied him with much skill and 
patience that he surrendered so far as to explain the 
operation of his machinery, and confess that it paid 
expenses and a little over. 

„Ot course you need capital.“ said Philip, following 
the convenient rule of repeating what he had just 
heard with the air of having known it always. 

„Capital!“ repeated the sturdy pioneer with scorn. 
„No offence stranger; but I reckon you must be one 
o’ them sharps from the Bay. That ain't my kind. 
I take money out of my mine; but I don’t put nary 
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flollar in, not if I know > ee But I'll tell you 
what; I’ve just lost my pardner,—went over to 
Angel’s, on a long spree, and got hisself killed; the 
dest man in the mountains. Now I rather freeze to 
vou, I do; and if you're on it, and want to try 
quartz-mining, and kin cook, III give you a show.“ 

“On what terms?” inquired Philip, amused and 
curious. 

“Thar 's my terms,” responded the miner, holding 
out his hand. When I say pardner, I mean pardner. 
Divide fair and square, after every clean-up.” 

* But I should n’t be bringing anything into tho con- 
cern, to offset what you have,” pursued Philip. 

The bearded miner looked at bim keenly, and said, 
with a quick relapse into indifference, “Good by, 
stranger; I reckon we should n't get along so well after 
all. You folks from the Bay don’t savey the nater of 
a pardner, and you don’t know the vally of u man.” 
Whereat he turned to his buckskin bag again, and 
declined further conversation. But Philip insisted on 
. Shaking hands with him; and that led to a satisfactory 
explanation, after which they parted friends. 

Philip returned to the hotel, and spent a couple of 
hours in writing. This time his letter to Alice was 
longer than his letter to the newspaper. The latter 
contained a very knowing account (considering the 
inexperience of the writer) of the social and industrial 
condition of Goldopolis, with a thrilling description 
of the adventure on the Grade. But to Alice he pour- 
ed out his more private experience,—his acquaintance 
and cemented fri adship with Stephen Moore, whom 
be painted in * role colors; and his discovery, in the 
obscurity of tae Home Station, of a perfect jewel in the 
form of a young lady. He depicted pathetically the 
character of Andy Campbell, and enthusiastically that 
of his daughter. After finishing the letter he read it 
over, and, moved by an undefined desire to counteract 
‘the effect of some too cordial expressions, added this 
postcript :— 

“Don’t think mein danger of falling in love with 
Miss Campbell. To tell the truth, I have reason to sus- 
pect that she is attached to that glorious fellow, 
Stephen Moore. And Stephen is my ‘ pardner’ now, 
you know. I must respect his rights.“ 

He looked at the last words with a painful percep- 
‘tion of their truth. Yes; his obligations to Stephen, 
and their new bond of friendship, would make it his 
duty to let Stephen win Kate Campbell if he could, 
and not to lift a finger or breathe a word to hinder it. 
The postscript looked like a vow; he was half o’ mind 
to tear it off. Not that he had resolved to try his own 
chances with Kate, but he disliked to be bound not to 
do so. The thought of not gaining her love, of seeing 
another gain it, stung and stirred him more than any 
vague dream of hope could have done. He meditated 
sternly for a while, then quickly sealed the letter, 
postscript and all, and, walking out on the porch, 
where the letter-box of Wells Fargo hung invitingly, 
dropped it through the slit, out of sight, and went 
away wishing he had not been quite so fast. 

But the bustle of preparation for starting required 
his attention. The coach from the East had come in 
empty, but there were three inside passengers booked 
from Goldopolis. As they took their places in the 
down coach, Philip thought they were a rough-look- 
ing lot, though he did not suspect them to be what 
they really were, confederates of Hank Howe's. This 
Was a part of the gambler’s plan of which even the 
Goldopolis agent had not been informed, and which 
the astute Mr. Johnson had not suspected. 

Philip climbed to an outside seat. The agent, who 
had been invisible all day, came out, dragging a heavy 
treasure-box, too heavy for him to lift alone; and 
Howe, who had likewise spent the day in retirement 
(or rather in drumming up passengers for the trip), and 
who now stood on the porch, armed and equipped as 
messenger, to guard the bullion, stepped forward to 
assist him. The agent avoided meeting the eye of the 
gambler, until the latter, over-confident in his deep-laid 
scheme, muttered in his ear, What 85 the matter 
with you? Do you want me to suspect you, and tell 
on you to the Company? I can do it you know; I’ve 
got the proofs; and I will, too, unless you play fair.“ 

This threat was not without effect. The agent 
looked him in the face, and said slowly, “I'll not 

‘trouble you to sell me out, Mr. Howe; you will find it 
‘is all right.” 

A thought of treachery crossed the gambler’s mind, 
but was at once rejected. Everything was as he had 
meant it to be: his three men in the coach; three wait- 
ing for him on the road; the treasure indubitably on 
board, and plenty of it; Campbell probably a prisoner, 
and Kate helpless. Nobody in the way but Stephen 
Moore and—ah! there was that young Russell. What 
possessed him to go back over the Grade? He might 
be troublesome. 

Tou had better sit inside,“ said Mr. Howe, as he 
ascended to the driver's seat. I shall have to sit here, 
you know.” But Philip, who wanted to be near his 
*pardner,” cheerfully replied that he would take the 
upper seat; and Hank could only submit, particularly 
when his appeal to Steve Moore, who now appeared, 
‘drawing on his buckskin gloves, was repelled by that 
last authority with disdain. 

“Top-heavy!” said Steve, “you need n’t agitate 
yourself about that, Hank; there’s three sacks of 
horseshoes in the bottom, that we forgot to leave last 
night at Andy’s. Anyhow, I presume I know how to 
drive—hey, boys?” 

Another moment, and they were off in fine style. 


t 


The Chineso cooks, and the miners who were tempor- 


arily cooks at that hour, looked out at the doors of 
their cabins to see the coach go by; and the afternoon 
sun paused with his chin on the summit of the pass to 
wait its coming. They kept him in view for a while, 
ascending faster than he could sink; and when they 
crossed the breezy summit, and entered fairly on the 
Grade, his full round face was still visible in the west. 
But suddenly he dropped behind the far blue barrier 
of the Monte Diablo range, and they saw him no more. 

There was little conversation on the coach. Howe 
was moodily silent, and Stephen was occupied with his 
driving; for driving down the Grade was a different 
thing from driving up. Speedy, but sure, the well- 
trained horses followed, on a swift swinging trot, the 
windings of the road. It was beautiful to see them 
turn the corners, the leaders taking a wide sweep, and 
hugging the rock or treading the dizzy verge of the 
precipice, as the case might be, and each following pair 
describing its smaller circle! The depths of the cafion 
grew, first misty blue, then dark, in the twilight, and 
the shadows rose rapidly, like spirits from the deeps, 
to spread their garments of dusk over all the hills. The 
moonlight was obscured by driving clouds. The 
driver stopped to light the coach-lamps, and resumed 
the swift descent. 

Above the half-way house there was a short level, 
over which Stephen quietly trotted his team, and which 
he had nearly crossed when a man appeared on the 
roadside, holding up a letter. Way-mail,” said the 
driver, in laconic explanation, and stopped the coach. 
The next instant several forms emerged from behind 
the rocks, and a voice cried, “ You ’re covered, Steve 
Moore; don’t you stir, or you'll get the top of your 
head blowed off!” 

Stephen put his hand behind him, and suddenly 
drawing his pistol from beneath the cushion, pulled 
the trigger once, twice, thrice. The empty chambers 
replied with impotent and spiteful snaps. Meanwhile 
Howe was blazing away with great rapidity, and emp- 
tied all six barrels of his revolver without doing any 
harm. The assailants were apparently in good-humor; 
they shouted in reply to this ineffectual volley, No 
use, Cap; why don’t you carry a shot-gun? Six- 
shooters ain't no account against a road-agent.“ 

Howe began quickly to load again; but Stephen 
stopped him. They ve got us,” said he; all we can 
do is to give in, and keep our wits about us, to recog- 
nize the ruscals.“ 

“There are the passengers,” said Philip, eagerly; 
“they are armed.” 

Stephen laughed aloud. ‘“‘ Young man, the passen- 
gers don’t waste their powder nor take any risks for 
the stage company, and the road-agents won't trouble 
them.“ 

But he was mistaken on the latter point, for while 
one of the robbers stood with weapon pointed at the 
group on the inside of the coach, a second opened the 
coach door. “Tumble out! Oneatatime! Hold up 
your hands, in there!“ The passengers obeyed with 
curses, and, from the ejaculations which followed, it 
was apparent that each of them in succession was 
obliged to give up his arms and money. 

Meanwhile the two other highwaymen remained 
close together, by the side of the road. Ono of them 
now approached, calling on the other to follow, and on 
Stephen to hand over the treasure-box, and be lively 
about it. Stephen obeycd with apparent alacrity. 
The box fell upon the road with a heavy thud, and the 
robber kicked it, in complacent satisfaction over its 
weight. His companion, taking advantage of this op- 
portunity, sprang away, and, crossing the road in 
front of the horses, disappeared over the edge at a 
point where the descent, though perilous, was not ab- 
solutely impossible. As he traversed the zone illumi- 
nated by the head-lights of the coach, both Stephen 
and Philip started in astonishment to recognize in this 
only unmasked member of the marauding party the 
features 6f Andrew Campbell. Philip’s half-uttered 
exclamation was checked by a significant pressure 
upon his knee, which, in his elevated position, came 
directly behind the driver’s back. Evidently Stephen 
did not care to betray his discovery to Hank Howe; 
whether out of tenderness to Campbell or out of dis- 
trust of Howe it would be difficult to say. The latter 
person showed some vexation at Campbell’s escape. 
“There 's one of the villains got away! said he. 

Now that’s what I call a good one!” replied 
Stephen, as jolly as if nothing had happened. “ Here’s 
Hank thinks he has captured the crowd, all but one. 
Don 't let the rest get away, now, don't.“ Howe bit his 
lip and was silent. 

The affair was soon over, according to the time- 
honored programme followed on such occasions in the 
usually bloodless robberies of the West. The passen- 
gers were all re-seated, and the road-agents, picking 
up the treasure-box, prepared to depart. Their last 
word, spoken by the tallest of the party, was, You’re 
bound to set thar till moon-down, afore you go to go 
any furder, if you know what’s good for you.” 

They had no sooner disappeared, taking also the steep 
path down the mountain-side, than Harrison Howe, 
assuming command of the situation, called to the in- 
side passengers, ‘‘ Boys, did they get all your shooting- 
irons?” 

“No, you bet,” was the chorused reply; we're 
heeled yet; got a revolver apiece.” 

“Well, who'll follow the trail with me? We can 
catch em yet; they ll have to carry that box or stop 
to break it.“ 


| 
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The company within unanimously declared, with 
demonstrations of flerce eagerness, curiously contra- 
dicting their recent pusillanimous submission, that 
they would all go. They got out of the coach, and 
ran to the edge of the road, peering over the dim ex- 


panse of mountain-side after the party which had just, 


vanished. A whogp sounded from below. It was 
really a guiding signal to the confederates; but Har- 
rison Howe still kept up his character of avenging pur- 
suer, and chose, therefore, to consider it as an insulting 
defiance. 

The impudent scoundrels! ” said he, as he heard the 
whoop (for which indeed he had waited until that mo- 
ment); I' make some of them pay for that. 

“Had n’t you better make haste, Mr. Barlow?” said 
Stephen, coolly, gathering his reins in one hand, and 
dropping the other carelessly into his overcoat pocket; 
“you mightn’t catch those fellows, unless you know 
just where they are going.” 

Howe appeared not to notice the name by which the 
driver had called him; but secretly he accepted it as 
an open declaration of war. There was to be no more 
assumed friendship between these two men, and both 
of them knew it. The gambler glanced around, but 
the moment was not propitious for violence. His men 
were already commencing the descent, and calling on 
him to follow. He would not drop the mask just yet. 

No doubt I shall overtake them,“ he said, carelessly. 
I think I know one of the scoundrels.” 

“* So do I,” replied Moore; the scoundrel that put a 
new cylinder into my revolver, and has got my cylinder 
this minute in his. Lay down your pistol, Mr. James 
Barlow; hold up your hands, Mr. Barlow; Mr. Russell, 
have the politeness to go through Mr. Barlow while I 
explain the operation of this derringer. You see it 
takes one hand to hold the team, and the other hand 
to explain. A derringer, Mr. Barlow, is calculated for 
close quarters. You point it at a man’s head, in fact, 
you put it close to his ear, and if he stirs, or speaks a 
word, you spoilhim. Don’t forget that inside breast- 
pocket, Mr. Russell, that carries the way-mail. It’s@jl 
for your good, Mr. Barlow; you see it wouldn't look 
well for the company to be robbed and the company's 


messenger omitted in the distribution. Now arr, you . 


jackass-rabbit!“ 
Even in this moment of discomfiture, the gambler 
did not lose his impassive, quiet air, He submitted to 


the inevitable, like the fatalist he was; and, while 


Philip stripped him of arms, money, and papers, busied 
himself with rapid planning of the immediate future. 
Of course he must leave the neighborhood at once; but 
that troubled him little. It would not have been safe 
to stay long, in any event, after the robbery. Too 
many people were concerned. He would join his party, 
divide and conceal the booty, and press on to Camp- 
bell’s Station. Something could be made out of the 
old man’s fears yet. He would frighten Kate into 
compliance, by threatening her father’s life. Relieved 
to find that the stage-driver did not offer to detain 
him, he descended without replying either to Stephen's 
humor or to his final contempt, and vanished, as vu 
rest had done. 

“Why didn’t you keep him?” asked Philip, whose 
quick intelligence had gathered most, but not all, of 
the meaning of the scene. 

“Because we don’t want him,” replied the driver, 
instantly starting the team. Can you ride a horse?“ 

“Yes; why do you ask?” 

Wo must ride ten miles while they walk two. Who 
gets to the Home Station first ?—that’s the question.” 

Do you think Miss Campbell is in any danger?” 

» think it is my business to go and see,“ replied 
Stephen, shortly, and pulled up before the half-way 
cabin. Lije! O Lije!“ 

Lije Pickering came to the door. Strip the leaders 
as quick as you can, and give usa couple of blankets 
and a saddle, if you've got it. There's an old one here 
in my boot. You hold the team, Phil. The coach is 
robbed, old man, sure enough; never mind particulars. 
You just take care of the rest of the stock till you hear 
from me.” 

With aspeed born of much practice, the two front- 
iersmen unharnessed and saddled the foremost horses, 
—a pair of spirited mustangs. Philip and Stephen 
paused a moment longer, to load the pistol they had 
captured, and the one which had proved so harmless 
in the recent fight. Then they mounted, and began 
their ride against time,—a wild, breakneck ride, a mad 
gallop down the Grade. It is not difficult, only danger- 
ous, to ride fast down hill. There is no recovery fora 
astumble; but, this point aside, the pace is exhilara- 
tingand delightful. The horses caught the stern excite- 
ment of their riders, and with long, sure strides, and 
rapid rhythm of hoof-beats, swept down each incline, 
slackening slightly as they turned the corner, and re- 
suming immediately their headlong gait. Philip could 
feel his steed double and undouble like a hand beneath 
the saddle, which was scarcely stirred by the motion. 
Flakes of foam struck him in the face; he could hear 
the pattering of the gravel thrown out behind. He 
might be killed at any moment; a fall over the preci- 
pice, even a fall on the road, would do it; but he had 
never enjoyed anything so much in his life as this risk- 
ing of it. Through his reckless physical excitement 
came perpetually the thought of Kate,—brave, lively, 
lovely Kate. He was not “in love“ with her at this 
moment; he loved her, which is, mademoiselle, a dif- 
ferent thing. For his supreme desire was that she 
should be saved from the unknown peril that threat 
ened her. Let Stephen save her; thank God, Stephen 
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Neck and neck they rushed onward until the Station 
could be seen, white in the moonshine. No one seemed 
to be stirring near it, and Stephen broke silence with 
an exclamation of relief. They were in time. But the 
moments were still precious; and more furiously than 
ever, if that were possible, they @rove their straining 
steeds till they seemed to sail or fly, rather than run. 
Past the stable, where the hostler aghast; past 
the corral, straight up to the porch they rode, before 
they reined the trembling mustangs. And here it was, 
when all the perils of the fearful descent wers safely 
passed, that Philip’s horse stumbled and fell on his 
knees, throwing the rider over his head, with terrible 
momentum, upon and across the porch. 

When Kate Campbell opened the door, Philip Russell 
lay senseless at her feet. 

(To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 14. 

CHRIST AND THE JUDGMENT. 
O portion of the Word of God exceeds in 
sublimity, and wide and enduring infiuence, the 
account of the judgment given by Christ, the final 
judge. A full history of the modes in which it has 
been understood, and of the influence it has exerted 
would be of intense interest, for it has been the great 
channel of thought and emotion in the Christian ages. 
The views taken as to the time of the judgment, its 
nature, and the duration of the consequent retribu- 
tions, if fully set forth, would make an extended his- 
tory. But at present we shall consider only the last 
point, and this brings up the history of opinions on the 
meaning of the word aionios used by Christ and trans- 
lated eternal and cvcrlasting. After all, the main 
question that most deeply moves the mind of man is 
this, Did Christ, in his account of the judgment, pro- 

claim eternal punishment to the wicked? 

, HISTORY OF WORDS IMPORTANT. 

* On this point the history of opinions as to the mean- 
ing of aionios is of intense interest. Though it re- 
lates only to ond word, yet the importance of this 
kind of history is unspeakably great, especially under 
a revelation. Doctrines of great moment have often 

been suspended on single words or phrases. Augus- 

tine’s pernicious realism grew out of two little Greek 
particles wrongly translated. Ho found in the Latin 
version of Rom. 5, 12. in quo (ed) omnes peccaver- 
unt,” in whom allsinned. This was to him an express 
revelation of the doctrine that all men sinned in Adam. 
Hence the idea that they were one in him, and sinned 
in him, pervaded his writings, and through them tbe 
theology of the Latin church; and the condemnation 
of all men, even of infants, for the sin of Adam be- 
came an accepted doctrine for ages, and was carried 
out to most repulsive issues in the eternal punishment 
of all unbaptized infants. Thus the revelations of 

God in our moral nature were contradicted by a 

wrong interpretation of two Greek particles, which has 

exerted a blighting influence upon the nations for ages. 
ABUSES OF FAITH. 

Faith is a powerful principle as applied to a revela- 
tion, but it has its fearful abuses as well as its uses. 
No history could be more instructive than a clear and 
full account of the abuses of faith; a history never 
written, but much needed. 

J HISTORY OF AIONIOS. 

The history of ecclesiastical opinions on Christ's use 
of the word aionios does not go back to the apostolic 
fathers, for, as we have before stated, there is no refer- 
ence to his account of the judgment in their writings. It 
isulluded to twice in the account of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, the age of which is uncertain. But in Justin 
Martyr, in the second century, it is often and fully re- 
ferred to. It is also distinctly referred to by Irenus 
in the same century, but not as often as by Justin. 

ARISTOTLE. 

But, to get at the earliest etymological view of the 

. meaning of aionios, we must go back to Aristotle. In 

| him occurs a derivation of aion, the influence of which 

| has been parallel with that of the false translation by 
which Augustine was misled. It so happened that 
this great philosopher, in an incidental remark, stated 
that the word aion, from which aionios is derived, was 
produced by uniting two Greek words denoting always 
existing (dewyv). But, if so, its original meaning was 
eternity. This, of course, fixed the sense of aionios as 
eternal, to all who followed Aristotle. Of course this 
derivation of Aristotle has been through the rounds 
of Lexicons and controversies as absolutely decisive. 

GREEK PHILOLOGISTS NOT RELIABLE. 

But it has become more and more evident, especially 
since the study of the Sanscrit has been profoundly 
pursued, that the Greek philologists, being ignorant of 
the most ancient Sanscrit roots of their own language, 
have given for the most part a series of philological 
blunders instead of true derivations. Of this abund- 
aut illustrations can be found in a work by E. Pococke, 
entitled India in Greece, in which he gives the true 
Sanscrit roots of a multitude of words of which Greek 
writers have given false derivations. Some of these 
derivations are almost as ludicrous as those of Dean 
Swift, when he undertook to give derivations of such 
Greek words, as Alexander the Great,” from Eu- 


; 


logist. Pococke says even of Plato, in his Cratylus, that 
his attempts at philology “are replete with the most 
singular puerilities.“ 

ARISTOTLE ABANDONED. 

We ought not, therefore, to be surprised that the 
most recent investigations have led to an entiré aban- 
donment of the etymology of Aristotle. Prof. Stuart, 
in his elaborate work on future punishment, in 1830, 
does not even notice it, much less rely on it. It oc- 
curs in the first edition of Robinson's Lexicon (1825), 
but is omitted in the last (1836). The recent scholarly 
Lexicon of New Testament Greek, by Cremer (1872), 
pointedly rejects it as erroneous. Liddell and Scott 
entirely omit all reference to it. 

DECISIVE ARGUMENT. 

A decisive argument against it is, that it makes aion 
begin with the sense eternity, from which there are 
no connecting links of development into the other 
senses which the word undeniably has. For example, 
Cremer, after stating that the word is probably de- 
rived from a verb meaning to breathe, adds, “ aion ap- 
pears originally to have denoted the life that hastes 
away in the breathing of our breath, life as transi- 
tory.“ Can there be a more complete antithesis to the 
idea of eternity than this? It reminds us of what the 
apostle James says, What is your life? It is even a 
vapor that appeareth for a little time and then van- 
isheth away,” Starting with the sense eternity, how 
can we ever come to such a sense as this? What links 
of transition are there? Instead of links of transition 
is there not rather an impassable gulf to be crossed? 
Yet the meaning life is sustained by Cremer, by clear 
and decisive quotations from standard Greek authors, 
such as Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Xenophon, etc, 

NEW TESTAMENT USES. 

But it may now be asked, if this is so, then what are 
the links of transition from life to the senses of that 
word in the New Testament? They are theseas given 
by Cremer. From life comes the course of life, the 
time of life, and also the space of a human life, and 
then the time of a generation, and then an age or a 
century. From this it passes.to the more extended 
senses of age, as an indefinite period, a larger portion 
of time in which certain persons lived, or certain great 
events transpired. 

Our English word age illustrates’ such transitions. 
We speak of the age of a child, that is, of the existing 
duration of his life; of the age of men, that is, the 
average duration of life, of a marked period of time, 
as—the age of Louis XIV. Indeed, the word age more 
nearly corresponds with the uses of aion in the Bible 
than any other Euglish word. 

THE PESHITO. 

From Aristotle let us pass to the testimony of the 
Peshito, the most ancient version of the Greek Testa- 
ment. We are indebted for what we shall adduce on 
this point to that eminent scholar Prof. Taylor Lewis. 
To see the full force of it, itis necessary to state first 
his own views of the word aionios, They are found 
in a profound development of the use of what he calls 
the Olamic or onian words of the Scripture. He 
complains, and that justly, that their Scriptural use is 
hiddeu by our translation. His views will be found on 
pp. 44-51 of Lange’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, and 
also pp. 135-143 of the Commentary on Genesis, 

VIEWS OF PROF. LEWIS. 

He regards the boundless duration of God as filled 
with successive ages or dispensations, These ages 
were numberless before our world was created ; during 
this world there are ages, and there will be number- 
less ages after its close. 

SCRIPTURAL NAMES, 

The usnal Scriptural names of these ages are Olam 
in Hebrew, and Aion in Greek. These words are, in 
themselves, wholly indefinite, and the ages may vary 
greatly in length. They arenot measured by ordinary 
astronomical computations of time, as days, months, 
years. See Lange’s Genesis, p. 141. Note. 

USE OF THE AGES. 

Now, in this state of things, two modes are conceiv- 
able of impressing the mind with the magnitude of 
the duration of God and his kingdom: to use simple 
negations of beginning or end, leaving eternity, past 
and future, an undivided blank, or, to fill the mind with 
the conception of innumerable ages, past or future, 
and to reduplicate the expression by ages of ages. 

He insists upon it that this latter mode of speaking 
is the Scriptural mode, and that it affects the mind 
more with approximate conceptions of eternity than 
what he calls conceptionless, negative words. 

NEITHER DENOTES ETERNITY. 

But he insists that this use of Olam and Aion, in the 
plural to denote ages, and ages of ages, implies of neces- 
sity that neither of tho words, of itself, denotes eternity. 
He admita that these words are used to give an idea of 
eternity, as applied to God and his kingdom, while yet 
the ages that are reduplicated are themselves finite, 
but by their magnitude and number raise an impres- 
sive approximate conception of eternity. See Lange’s 
Ecclesiastes, pp. 45, 50. 

RESULT. 

In view of these facts we need not be surprised at 
finding in Prof. Taylor the following clear develop- 
ment of the logical result of these views. He says, 
The preacher, in contending with the Universalist 
and the Restorationist, would commit an error, and it 
may be, suffer a failure in his argument, should he lay 
the whole stress of it on the etymological or historical 
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meaning of endless duration.“ (Lange's Ecclesiastes, 
D. 48). What then does aionios here mean? He says 
that it means pertaining to the age or world to come, 
taking world in the time sense, and thus translates the 
passage. - These shall go away into the punishment 
{the restraint, imprisonment] of the world to come, and 
these into the life of the world to come,” and he adds, 
emphatically, that is all that we can etymologically 
or exegetically make of the word in this passage." 
THE PESHITO. 

Itisin support of this translation that he appeals to 
the venerable Syriac version, the Peshito. 

The Peshito is, as we have said, the earliest version 
of the New Testament. Its value and authority it is 
not easy to overestimate. Westcott says, Gregory 
Bar Hebreeus, one of the most learned and accurate of 
Syrian writers, relates that the New Testament Peshito 
was ‘made in the time of Thaddeus (the apostle), and 
Abgarus, King of Edessa’ when, according to the uni- 
versal opinion of ancient writers, the apostle went to 
proclaim Christianity in Mesopotamia.” (Canon, p. 
259.) He adds that Gregory assumes the apostolic 
origin of the New Testament Peshito as certain, and 
that it preceded all the sects of the Syrian Church, and 
was received and appealed to by all. 

How then was aionios translated by this version? 
In support of his own translation Prof. Taylor says, 
“So is it ever (translated) in the eld Syriac version, 
where the one rendering is still more unmistakably 
Clear.“ These shall go into the pain of the Olam 
(the world to come), and these to the life of the Olam 
(the world to come).” He refers to many other pas- 
sages, as Matt. xix. 16; Mark x. N; Luke xviii. 18; 
John iii. 15; Acts xiii. 46; 1 Tim. vi. 12,in whigh aionios 
is rendered belonging to the Olam, the world to come. 
In all these cases we find in our version, eternal life, 
the same words that are used in the sentence of the 
judge, but in all they are rendered in the Peshito, the 
life of the world to come; and such, he tells us, is the 
rendering in all similar cases. 

AIM OF PROF. LEWIS. 

We are not to suppose that so eminent an orthodox 
divine says these things in support of Universalism, a 
system which he decidedly and earnestly rejects. He 
says them in behalf of what he conceives to be the 
truth in philology, and rests for proof of eternal pun- 
ishment on the finality of the whole aspect of the 
scene, and the absence of any reason to look for a re- 
versal of the sentence. But he is unwilling to support 
what he regards as a true doctrine with false argu- 
ments. Besides the Idea of finality in the judgment, he 
would doubtless derive arguments from other sources. 

CHANGE OF POSITION. 

Nevertheless, if we admit the validity of the evi- 
dence adduced by him, and certainly nothing can have 
higher claims to confidence than this ancient apostolic 
version, and his own argument seems to be trrefraga- 
ble, yet it effects a fundamental change in the position 
of the whole question, for it is now fair to raise the 
question, What is the life, and what is the punishment 
of the world to come? Is that punishment ultimate 
annihilation after deserved suffering? Still it would 
be the punishment of the world to come. Will it be a 
long continued but remedial punishment? Still it 
will be the punishment of the world to come. Eternal 
torment is now only one supposition out of three, and 
we are not by the sentence of Christ shut up to the 
belief of it. It may be proved from other sources. 
But these words of Christ are no longer the main bul- 
wark in defence of that doctrine. 

. So, also, the argument, that the punishment is char- 
acterized by the same word as the life, loses its power 
to prove eternal punishment. The allegation is true. 
But what does it prove? Solely that as the life is of 
the world to come, so is the punishment. 

FIDELITY TO TRUTH. 

The fact that these results conflict with the generally 
accepted statements of the defenders of eternal pun- 
ishment shduld not, however, tend to produce a re- 
action against that eminent orthodox scholar and 
divine by whom they are sustained, nor against the 
learned, scholarly, and Christian work in which they 
are published. 

We trust that the time will come when, in all depart- 
ments of history and philology, men will write, not for 
denomination or party, but for the truth; whea the in- 
quiry will not be, what will this or that sect say of this, 
but what will God say of it, to whom all suppression of 
the truth, and all pious fraud are an abomination. 

PROPER COURSE. . 

The proper course te pursue with reference to the 
statements of Prof. Lewis is to compare them with 
other usages of language in the early Christian ages, 
and see if his results accord with general usage to such 
an extent as to give them an aspect of general veri- 
similitude. For there is something striking and peou- 
liar in such an idea as the life of the world to come.” 
If this was a common mode of thought we should be 
likely to meet it elsewhere. Is Prof. Taylor’s view 
sustained by any other ancient and authoritative 
usage? There are many ancient creeds. Do we find 
any traces of it in them? Are there any facts in the 
writings of the ancient fathers which imply that they 
understood Christ to be speaking of the life and the 
punishment of the world to come, in the sentence of 
the judgment day? To these questions we propose to 
give careful attention, for they reach the heart of the 
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873. 
Publie Opinion. 
RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS, 
From the Standard—Baptist—Chicago.] 
N our time, and especially in this country, the 
umost that is claimed for religion is, that it should be 
tolerated tn the schools; allowed to be at least spoken of there 
as not quite deserving of human contempt; and for the Bible, 
that it be not quite cast out from the list of books allowed to 
come inside the walls. Luther’s strong words, if utter- 
ed in this day, would encounter only derision. We allude, of 
course, to schools holding a position with reference to public 
support, similar to those of the German universities in 
Luther's time; to colleges and universities founded and sus- 
tained by state patronage, and to public schools in general. 
The latitudinarian, the “liberal’’ spirit, has completely car- 
ried the day; so that, to all intents and purposes, religion is 
ruled out ef these schools. Is this latter-day wisdom, or is it 
latter-day folly? 

It must be conceded that to a certain extent the Reformer’s 
prediction has come true, as regards the universities of his 
own country. It is true that in Germany, religion, or theol- 
ogy, rather, has not been so absolutely excluded as it has 
from our own state schools. The theological faculty in the 
universities there is not only retained, but 1s stil) accounted 
perhaps the chief of all; yet, to Luther’s mind, its present 
condition, for the most part, would be by no means what 
his words insist upon as essential. It is far more theol- 
ogy studied from the rationalistic point of view than any 
such “ diligent labor in explaining the Holy Scriptures” 
as he had in mind. And to some extent, too, the consequence 
which he predicted has followed. German learning is, in a 
great degree, godless, “ corrupt;” the young mind of the 
nation is educated far more in conceit of its own powers than 
in reverence for revelations of the Divine mind, while close 
upon the heels of this come social demoralizations, the whole 
tendency of which the future will disclose. May not the 
German nation, in some unhappy time coming, read anew 
these words of its greatest man, and find occasion to say, 
They are unsparing ; they have long seemed fanatical, and 
even absurd; but they are true!” 

If that principle set forth in the teachings of Jesus is a 
sound one—that religion is the salt of the earth—it is a ques- 
tion which thoughtful men should not lightly set aside, 
whether from any mode of human development, any sphere 
of human relations, this preservative influence can be safely 
banished. Does not learning need religion, as its salt? Should 
not culture be moral and spiritual as well as intellectual? 
Does conceit of its own powers and its own attainments 
answer to the human mind in place of reverence for God; 
and admitting that every mind should be taught to worship 
something, is it enough if it worship itself? Nor, if religion 
be banished from the school, is there any certainty that the 
fault there will be remedied sufficiently in the home, or even 
inthe church. There are more irreligious homes, it is sad to 
say, than there are religious ones; and as for the church, if 
our youth in the school learn to undervalue, perhaps even 
scorn, religion, what is to draw them to the house of God? 

It is vain to hope that considerations such as these will 
weigh with those in whose hands the practical decision of this 
question is left. It is virtually decided, already. State Uni- 
versities and public schools, as a rule, are to be made non- 
religious, if not irreligious. They are so, substantially, al- 
ready; apd most unhappy moral consequences, in some of 
them, by the testimony of their own teachers, follow. Pro- 
tection for society and for the nation must come from an- 
other quarter. The means and appliances of Christian learn- 
ing must be multiplied all the more, and made to work with 
power ever enlarging. With them is the hope of this land. 
By Christian learning we do not mean theological learning 
exclusively, nor even mainly; we mean all learning Chris- 
tianized—pervaded by a Christian element that shall purify it 
and consecrate it; filled with the spirit of that Book which is 
more to the world than all other books put together, and so 
prepared to be an offering on the Lord’s altar, not a sword in 
the hand of the Lord’s enemies. Here is a thought for our 
Babtist brethren to ponder, especially Baptists of the West. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
From the Christian Advocate.) 

[HERE is a very general consent that the State 

ehall support the schools; but many Protestants, and 
all Romanists, object to the State’s governing them, also. 
Romanists demand for their sect the right of authovitative 
interference in the conduct of the schools; and, in a mitigated 
degree, many Protestants demand the same for themselves. 
Both these pretences must be set aside. The State is not an 
ecclesiastical, nor, in any special sense, a religious body. It 
must protect every one in the enjoyment of his own particu- 
lar religious views, making no diserimination between Prot- 
estants and Romanists, Christians, Jews, heathens, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, or Nothingarians. Religious opinions 
and practices pertain wholly to the individual, to whom they 
are sacred, and the State should wholly abstain from inter- 
meddling with them; and since the State has undertaken to 
maintain a system of public education, such a system must 
ef right be exclusively a secular one, teaching only secular 

ng. 

We make this demand at once in the interests of popular 
education and of true religion. We believe that neither 
Christian knowledge nor Christian morality will be the gainer 
by the formal religious instructions or observances that have 
been or may be introduced among the exercises of the public 
Schools; and if in any case or degree its nominal presence 
there shall be accepted as a religious provision for the young 
minds there congregated, it will prove a positive evil—a delu- 
Sion and asnare. If, because a majority, whether of the State 
or the school distriet, may be Protestants, it is therefore right 
for that majority to force their religion into the public 
Schools, then, by a change of the character of the majority, 
those of another sect or faith would have the same right to 

in their religion, whether papal or pagan, Jewish or 

— ommedan. The only righteous policy must therefore be, 

make the public schools simply institutions for promoting 

— learning, leaving religious instruction where God 
placed it in tho family and the Church. 

Ph Policy, which we favor primarily because we believe 

to be the only one that is at all in harmony with the great 

and etital American Idea of religious freédom, is new 

upon us by the action of the Romanists. If, as they 

Well state the case, the public schools already established and 
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paid for at the public cost are Protestant in their manage 
ment, then how can the Romanists be denied like support for 
their schools? But if the public schools are wholly removed 
from all theological and ecclesiastical associations, then they 
may be properly made the exclusive recipients of the public 
funds. With such a policy clearly propounded the friends of 
public education may fearlessly challenge all the evil designs 
of their opponents, and gathcr into one body all who desire 
to maintain in its full force our admirable school system. 
The political party that shall make this policy a “ plank” in 
its platform will mightily strengthen itself in the popular 
heart. The legislature that shall decree that no part of the 
public funds shall be given to schools not absolutely under 
the public surveillance will deserve well of the people; and, 
for the safety of all after times, let that policy be engrafted 
upon the fundamental law—the Constitution of the State. 


EXEMPTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY FROM TAXATION. 
From the Christian Register.) 

“T is reported that, at a recent convention held by 
those who are now agitating for a theologicil amend- 
ment to the Federa. Constitution, an eminent clergyman 
said, in substance: “If it be objected that such an amend- 
ment would take away from the Atheist the right to vote, I 
answer, the rights of the Atheist are just like those of any 
other madman.” The drift of the argyment being that as the 
earth is fhe Lord's, all peoples and governments must ac- 
knowledge his authority; and those who dissent or doubt 
must be under the hand of those who believe. If sentiments 
like these were to obtain general acceptance in our Protest- 
ant circles, we might indeed despair of the Republic, but their 


‘very utterance gives occasion for their general repudiation. 


Nearly every leading Orthodox paper in the country is out- 
spoken against this movement. 

But the country s to have further occasions for testing the 
liberality, or, rather, the fairness of its Protestant citizens. 
Nearly every State has on ita statute books provisions which 
discriminate in favor of some religious tenet, or against those 
who do not believe, or which gives to religious bodies some 
advantages which are not allowed to other corporations. 
Many of these laws are a dead letter, like that fossil absurdity 
of the constitution of New Hampshire which disqualifies a 
Catholic for certain offices; or those laws of Massachusetts 
which forbid the free movement of our people on Sunday; 
or that law against blasphemy under which Abner Kneeland 
was once sent to a Boston jail for infidel preaching. Many 
such laws might be repealed without raising much of a rip- 
ple, for their existence is generafly unknown or ignored. 

Not so with the exemption of church property from tax- 
ation; a law in flagrant violation of the American principle 
that there shall be no religion established by law, since it 
compels every tax-payer to_contribute indirectly to the sup- 
port of all the churches, whether he believes in them or not. 
For it is evident that if some property is exempt, all other 
property must be taxed more heavily. 

We doubt not that at first blush the proposal to tax church 
property will be regarded as a hostile demonstration against 
religion itself, as the proposal to disestablish the English 
Church disturbs the nerves and shocks the moral sense of 
many an Englishman. But religion ought at least to mean as 
much as that common honesty which requires every man to 
pay his own bills. A “testimony” given at the Longwood 
Yearly Mecting of Progressive Friends says: Religion should 
rest on its merits, and not to any extent on the sword or purse 
of Ceesar.” 

The quality of American Christianity will be made quite 
apparent when this and kindred questions are fully and ac- 
tively brought forward, as they are sure to be. One issue in- 
volved will be, Have unbelievers any rights which Chris- 
tians are bound to respect?“ And it will then be seen to what 
extent we have fallen into an exaggeration in saying that, in 
the main, the Orthodox church people of this country “ will 
stand by the rights of their unbelieving neighbors as by their 
own.” 

It will be said by some, “We noed n’t be particular to 
trouble ourselves much about the rights of those who deny 
God and Christ and the Dible.“ But indeed itis especially for 
the rights of such that we are bound considerately to care. 
We bring fearful reproach upon our religious profession, we 
neutralize all our testimony for truth and our influence for 
good, we teach men to blaspheme the holy name, whenever 
we make religion an excuse for injustice, uncharity, or un- 
brotherly contempt of any part of that great human family 
which shculd be held most sacredly, in all our thoughts, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy, as the family of God. 


Books and Authors. 


ALICE AND CARY. 


The Last Poems of Alice and Phahe Cary. Edited by Mary 


Clemmer Ames. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

There is poetry and poetry. How shall we 
know which is which? Between them isa great gulf 
fixed. We take up a volume of verses—new, perhaps, 
or new to us; sad experience has taught us not to hope 
for too much, has warned us to be on our guard, but 
we read carefully here and there. We notice, likely 
enough, that the rhyming is pleasantly exact, that the 
measure does not often halt nor break, but moves along 
pretty promptly, even mellifluously at times; from be- 
ginning to end there is but little false syntax, and 
there are few, if any, barbaric words. The sentiments 
are excellent; there is absolutely nothing calculated to 
bring a blush to the cheek of the young person. The 
verses may convey a lovely moral, or even inculcate 
important religious truths, and yet, and yet, before 
we have gone very far, we begin to feel dull, somehow 
dull, till presently a drowsy fatigue possesses and 
overcomes us. Homer sometimes nods,” says clever 
Horace, but our poet always snores; and if we keep on 
reading, we soon follow his example, and we drop the 
book forever. 

But perhaps we know and like the author person- 
ally—know him or her to be possessed of many virtues 
and of a degree of culture. Now, girding up our loins, 
we tie very tight the knot of a resolve to find some- 
thing to admire. Tis quite useless! We try now an 


elegy, mournful and forlorn, and pow an over-lively | In his verse, as 
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5 lyrie, tasting here and nibbling there, but we find the 


sweetness flat, the wisdom stale, and the moral lessons 
unprofitable. The versified grief whines and whimpers, 
and discourages sympathy. Religious truth, even, set 
to this music, becomes a bore and an impertinence. It 
seems wicked to find the tragedy and pathos more 
comic than the comedy; but so itis. Otherwise they 
are all alike and all disheartening. 

Why is this thus‘—we ask in bitterness of spirit. 
Why will persons, apparently of good moral character 
and of good common sense, with no deep grudge 
against their kind, spend their brief probation in writ- 
ing such things, and then, regardless of their duty to 
their fellow-men, print and publish them? Do they 
forget that life is short and should be used to advan- 
tage? Nay, they emphasize this pregnant truth on 
every page. What have we ever dune to them that 
they should challenge our attention, rob us of an hour, 
or reduce us to unwilling and unseasonable somnolen- 
cy tor even a longer time? To the huge mass of still- 
born literature, that this year, in good paper, clear 
type, and fair binding, is piled up in multitudinous 
bookshops, next year to be offered at half-price, and 
the next to be sold at auction, for old paper, by the 
pound, why will they add their dreary quota? Or, 
using the familiar figure, why must they deliver their 
tribute-wave to this “‘ wishy-washy everlasting flood” ? 
Suppose nobody buys or reads their books; how ela- 
mentable! Suppose many buy and read them; how 
much more lamentable! Before their verses were 
brought together, they had probably been lodged from 
time to time in the poet’s corner of hospitable country 
newspapers or moribund magazines. We can almost 
forgive, oh, remorseless poets! the kindly editors—they 
knew not what they did, withholding your effusions 
from the capacious waste-basket; but how can we 
forgive you for sending your whole scrap-book to the 
printer! 

Seriously, we are prepared to demonstrate that one- 
half, three-quarters, nay, ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of the volumes of poems published to-day are so much 
trash, utterly worthless and worse than worseless, un- 
fit to be read, printed, or written; vanity their cause 
and vexation of spirit their result. 

For this fearful state of things the poor, foolish 
poetasters are not alone at fault; we must blame also 
the genial critic, so called, who, even where he does 
not actually praise a worthless thing, withholds, often, 
an honest and needful censure,or goes off into a mislead- 
ing vagueness of statement which has been cleverly 
travestied in the words— 

I have been reading Pomfrel’s choice this spring; 
A pretty kind of sort of kind of thing.“ 

But now let us take up the volume of some true poet, 
hitherto unknown to us. We faint-heartedly hope to 
find something better than usual. What surprise 
seized us and what delight! Here is truth set to music, 
or winged, or on fire! As we read the glowing and 
jewelled pages, time and space are forgotten. We dis- 
regard the influenzas of the planet, and the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. Sight is supplemented 
with imsight. We submit to a new sovereignty. Nei- 
ther cotton nor corn nor money is king any longer, 
but Thought is king. Now, if we cannot realize our 
ideal, wé can easily idealize the real, and are happy, 
‘“* fleeting the time carelessly as they did in the golden 
world.“ There be many who go long voyages in ships 
for pleasure; how do we now curl our lip at these! 
Seated, perhaps, under the cool vines of an arbor, we jog 
our camels over the wastes of the desert, or, with eyes 
fixed on the burning sun, grope through the darkness 
of apolar night. When our poet takes us heavenward, 
no chariot is swift enough for us, nor do we, looking 
back on earth, stop to throw our mantle down, but are 
already there, folded in congenial arms. Dull Trial is 
presently transfigured into jubilant Triumph. Our 
most trivial life takes on significance and vivid inter- 
est. Its problems are less obscure and more alluring. 
Sun, moon, and stars, the sea, the mountains, the 
rivers and all the shows of nature suggest innumerable 
analogies to illustrate and explain the mystery of 
things. They shed light on the contradictions of love, 
and hate, joy and sorrow, hope and fear. Inthe po- 
et’s crucible all contraries are fused, and transmuted 
into the harmonies of song. He makes hope tremble 
on the brink of fear, joy glisten into tears, and sorrow 
thrill us into joy: 

“ She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve.” 


The book we read may not be exempt from human 
weaknesses—may go too far for us, or too deep, or too 
high; may have many faults and shortcomings—but. 
tis a thing of kind more than of degree. There is such 
power, such insight, such genius, so much to delight 
and uplift, so much to rehabilitate us in our privi- 
leges—lost or forfeited or forgotten, as sons of God, 
and heirs of truth and beauty—that we are fain to for- 


‘get minor defects, and acknowledge a master and a 


benefactor. It may be that our life, with lapse of 
time, with urgency of material wants, and stress of 
finite limitations, had grown arid and jejune; that the 
cares of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches or of 
poverty had hardened and spoiled us—but here comes 
a lineal descendant of the old-world masters: 

“ Olympian bards who sung 

Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young 

And always keep us so.” 


in a mountain-stream, we cool and 
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fortify our spirits, and slake their thirst. In his new 
light we see again the double, nay, the manifold 
meaning of all physical laws and experiences. The 
poet explains us to ourselves. He seems even more 
ourselves than we are. 

In his best thoughts, as one says, we recognize our 
own rejected thoughts, which come back to us with a 
sort of alienated majesty. We all have, in some meas- 
ure, a Vision of truth, but the faculty divine of ex- 
pression has been denied us, or is neglected. Now 
the oracles are dumb no longer. Physical phenom- 
ena are now a picture-language and interpret the 
phenomena of life. Our poet, translating nature into 
thought, is at home everywhere, and welcomes us 
thither. His telescope seems, somehow, microscopic 
also. He notes the flutter of a butterfly or the far 
flight of an archangel. He peers, through cloud and 
murk, into sad hell, and is undazzled by the splendors 
of celestial light. He shows us the costly happiness or 
splendid misery of palaces, and the vulgar squalor, or 
sweet contentment of the poor, 

With equal hand, with strong, broad strokes, he 
paints for us the shock of great armies, the fall of a 
dynasty, the fall of a leaf. His fine sympathy hears as 
easily the faint gasp of the soldier, dying on the field 
alone, in the dark, as the proud roar of triumphant 
hosts; hears as easily the prayer that flutters up from 
a cottage fireside, as the eloquence that charms a sen- 
ate, shapes the policy of a State, and “ burnishes the 
platform with the gaze of thousands. His province 
is all truth, and all the beauty of all truth. Sin and 
shame are not too low for his muse, nor are they too 
high who sit 


J „Among the enthroned gods, 


On sainted seats.“ 


It is an ungrateful duty to express our opinion of the 
volume before us. 

The writers of these verses, and of many more like 
them—with some better than any here—were sisters, 
whose devotion to good deeds and gentle thoughts, to 
their friends, and to each other, was very beautiful. 

Beautiful, too, and stout-hearted was their struggle 
with obscurity and poverty, and, we believe, with 
bodily infirmity. 

They began early to write verses, which treated of 
sorrowful experiences, of unrequited love, of painful 
illnesses, of hopes and fears plaintively mingled, and 
of untimely deaths. It was linked sadness long 
drawn out. Tender regret and weak sentiment seem 
to us—we say it unwillingly—the staple of what they 
wrote. 

Their sobbing lyrics do not melt; they ruffle and 
vex us. The elder sister wrote more, was better 
known, and her talent thought to be greater than the 
younger’s. 

With this opinion, taking the present volume as a 
standard, we cannot agree. 

As represented here, Phoebe seems to have been 
freer from false sentiment, less given to gentle preach- 
ing, and less affected in style than Alice. 

For example, Phoebe, we think, would never have 
written these lines, thus :— 


Lou know th’ forks of th’ road and th’ brown mill? 
And how th’ mill-stream, where th’ three elms grow 
Flattens its curly head and slips below, 

That shelf of rocks which juts from out th’ hill.“ 


Here are five elisions in two lines, all meaningless,— 
all impossible! 

Phoebe has a more natural, a plainer tone; is far less 
morbid, and shows us, now and then, something very 
like humor, of which we find no trace in her sister. 
Their lives, as presented in the tender memorial of 
Mrs. Ames, were gentle, industrious, and pathetic. 

Having many loving friends, and no enemies, they 


lived always together, and in death were hardly di- 


vided. 

If they had written more prose and less poetry, they 
migbt have done well in prose. If they had written no 
poetry at all, we think they would have done better. 


NOTES. 

Seribner, Welford & Armstrong, go on apace 
with their Pocket Edition“ of the Waverley Novels, 
and now send us The Heart of Midlothian, and The 
Bride of Lammermoor, these forming volumes vii. and 
viii. of the series. 

Mr. F. O. C. Darley, enriches by his vivacious 
and most impressive drawings, Fenimore Cooper's 
novel, The Wing and Wing, just issued by D. Appleton 
& Co., in their new edition of the works of our great 
American novelist. 


In the prosecution of their happy enterprise of - 


publishing the Household Edition’’ of the works of 
Charles Dickens, Harper & Brothers have reached the 
Pickwick Papers. The work is included in a single 
volume, and in form, type and paper, is uniform with 
the preceding numbers of this series, of which we have 
spoken with high praise. The memorable fact about 
this particular number is, that it is illustrated by 
Thomas Nast, from whose fertile genius we have here 
fifty-two characteristic drawings. 


| If Mr. James D. Mills, a New York merchant, 
were able to communicate to the public the secret of 
getting rich, his book called The Art of Money-Making, 
issued by the International Publishing Company, 
‘would be sure of an incalculable host of readers. We 
do not wish to make wild promises concerning the 
benefits which may be derived from this book; but 20 


one can be harmed, and many may be greatly im- 
proved by reading these sensible chapters on “ Busi- 
ness Morality,” “Industry,” Method, “ Persever- 
ance,’ Prudence,“ “ Punctuality,” Economy,“ 
“Temperance,” etc. In its way, it is a really good 
book. 

From W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio, we have a 
very good book of Sunday School Music, entitled 
Songs of the Bible, by W. A. Ogden and A. J. Abbey, 
which exhibits good taste in preparation and selection, 
and a manifest desire to improve upon the mass of 
twaddle annually inflicted upou well-meaning and un- 
offending children. Also two well written glees, Vil- 
lage Bells, by W. A. Ogden, and Glide, Gently Glide, 
by Charles H. Carroll. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., of this city, have issued, in 
sheet form, the three following songs, with choruses, 
which have been sung many times in Plymouth Church 
(Mr. Beecher’s), by Miss Antoinette Sterling.and the 
choir, and are exceedingly popular: Beyond the Smil- 
ing and the Weeping (Dr. Bonar), Be Still, O Heart, 
both by John Zundel, Organist of that church, and The 
Light in Darkness (Krummacher), by Horatio C. King. 
All these are equally well adapted to home worship and 
to social singing. 

There is scarcely another word-manual better 


to deal in words, than Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, by the late Peter Mark Roget, of London. 
An American edition of the work was originally pub- 
lished in this country, nineteen years ago, under the 
editorial revision of President Sears, of Brown Uni- 
versity. A new edition having recently appeared in 
London, with many additions and improvements, the 
American publishers, Gould & Lincoln, have done us 
all the great service of reproducing it. In the place it 
fills in our language, it has no competitor; and it is 
hard to see how any scholar can get on without it. 


Lyne Hunting. By C. A. Stephens. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. If boys of the present gener- 
ation are so wildly enamored of “camping out“ as 
were those of a generation whereof the writer retains 
most vivid memories, this book, and indeed the whole 
series to which it belongs, must be very popular. Lynx 
Hunting is almost unique, in that it takes us into the 
woods of Maine at a season when locomotion without 
snow-shoes is almost impossible, and when the fur- 
bearing animals are in their best condition. Appar- 
ently the narrative is made up from fleld-notes of 
winter-hunting, although, nominally, the fleld- notes 
proper are added as a sort of appendix. It isavery un- 
affected story of just such adventures as every spirited 
boy longs for. And, withal, it gives one such a famil- 
iar knowledge of the way to hunt and camp during 
the rigors of a northern winter that the reader lays 
down the book with a half-desire to try it sometime 
when the snow is three or four feet deep, and the mer- 
cury a reasonable number of degrees below zero. Let 
parents who place this book in their boy’s way, look 
out lest some night-expedition to neighboring woods be 
surreptitiously fitted out during the next Christmas 
holidays. 

On the 20th of last November, it being three 
hundred years since the death of John Knox, impress- 
ive and beautiful services were held in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of commemorating the life and works 
of the great Scottish reformer, the Huguenot martyrs 
of France, and the establishment of Presbytery in En- 
gland. The leading features of the celebration were 
an oration on John Knox by the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. 
Wilson, and historical papers on Presbyterianism in 
Philadelphia, in the United States, and in foreign 
lands, by the Rey. Doctors R. M. Patterson, J. B. 
Dales, and James McCosh. These exercises have very 
properly led to the making of a fine little volume called 
The Tercentenary Book. Besides the oration and the 
historical papers which we have mentioned, the book 
contains a vivid and tasteful description of the cele- 
bration from the pen of the Rey. Henry C. McCook. 
It is also enhanced in interest and value by portraits of 
Calvin, Knox, and William of Orange, and by engrav- 
ings representing scenes in Edinburgh. 


I go a Fishing. By Wm. C. Prime. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Almost every American who is 
subject to the mysterious attractions of wild-wood life 
has read Mr. Prime’s Owl Creek Letters, and The Old 
House by the River, published some twenty years ago. 
Many readers will therefore take up the present vol- 
ume with pleasant anticipations based upon pleasant 
memories. Nor will they be disappointed, for Mr. 
Prime is well qualified to give a deal of sound practical 
advice about trout-fishing, and he does it with a liber- 
ality of piscatorial creed which is rather rare among 
fishermen. Beside the fishing experiences there is some 
excellent literary criticism, embracing one or two 
Latin hymns of great beauty; a sufficiency of moral- 
izing, much of which is very pleasant reading, and 
some wonderful Eastern tales, wherein the Arab char- 
acter is depicted in a way which contrasts rather 
laughably with the same character as sketched by 
Mark Twain in the Innocents Abroad, 


The distinguished architect, Mr. Frederick Clarke 
Withers, lately associated in partnership with Messrs. 
Calvert Vaux and Frederick Law Olmsted, has done 
honor to his profession by his noble book on Church 
Architecture, just published by A. J. Bicknell & Co. 
The book contains, first, a brief but valuable chapter 


on that group of urgent subjects which every church 


known, or more valued by those whose profession it is - 


— 


eucounters the moment it grapples with the question 
of a local habitation for itself —site, cost, arrangement 
of plan, style, materials, construction and fittings, 
Then follow plans, elevations, and views of twenty. 
one churches and two school-houses, photo-litho- 
graphed from original drawings, accompanied by 
numerous illustrations showing details of construction, 
fittings, etc. Tbe book is in quarto, of thick, cream- 
tinted paper, in very large type, and forms a rich and 
beautiful volume. The book cannot fail, we think, to 
furnish useful hints to those engaged in church build- 
ing; and since it is intended to demonstrate the great 
advantages of truthfulness and reality in architecture, 
it is likely to do a still higher good in the guidance of 
public taste. False construction and excessive orna- 
mentation are the two artistic heresies which the book 
combats, both by precept and example. The devout 
and just spirit in which the author does his work is 
well indicated in these vigorous sentences forming the 
conclusion of the opening chapter. The author 
would most earnestly appeal to all those undertaking 
the building of churches to consider in whose honor 
they are to be erected, and to do their best to enable 
their architect to carry them out in a thorough and 
conscientious manner, as it is very discouraging, in a 
work intended for the glory of God, to be hampered 
and deterred from expressing truth in every purticu- 
lar; and it must surely appear incongruous to every 
thinking mind to have any sham or trickery in the 
appointments of His temple. Let there be no attempt 
made to obtain show by false art in His most holy 
house, but let wood be wood, and brick, brick, so that 
when the last stone shall have been laid, and the 
finishing touch given, it may be said, ‘Thy puilders 
have perfected thy beauty.“ 


In his preface to Thoughts on Life and Charac- 
ter, the author, Mr. S. P. Herron, informs us that he 
has been in the habit of setting down in a notebook 
the thoughts that occurred to him in connection with 
things as they took place around him.“ The book 
which he now presents to the public, by the hands of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., is the result of that habit. It 
consists of something more than a hundred pages of 
brief paragraphs which are called, Notes and Lacon- 
ies; of about as many pages of Essays; and finally, 
of almost a hundred pages devoted to Themes from 
Battle-flelds.“ Although his Laconics“ are not very 
terse, and his Essays and Themes“ are somewhat 
deficient in pungency, every sentence in the book has 
an air of sincerity, and carries with it the weight of 
good sense and unpretentious merit. The book is a 
growth, not a manufacture. The spirit of the author's 
mind is genuine, sweet and strong. Here are not the 
condensed and illuminated utterances of Bacon or 
Coleridge, but much that is solidly true and lucidly 
expressed. “If a man wishes to excel those around 
him in the future, he must be content to be in many 
things behind them for the present.“ There is some- 
thing great and sacred in failing of success, when suc- 
cess is certainly deserved.“ Almost the best rule of 
life is to be worthy of one’s self.“ A man of vain, 
insolent disposition will show it in the act of coughing, 
in swallowing spittic, or changing his position on his 
chair.“ These are specimens of the briefer utterances 
of the book; and as an example of its tone in the 
longer passages, we may select the following from the 
essay on “‘ Restrained Desires“: It seems to be the 
intention of nature that the honors of life should take 
their rise from its necessities; and the most direct road 
to the attainment of the most shining objects, is to 
begiu to forage for life on the spot where one becomes 
sensible of his wants, and to pluck from the first tree 
that overhangs the path. The first object that de- 
mands our attention is to provide for the simple wants 
of life, and the plainest instrumentalities we employ 
for this end may assume, in our hands, new and magic 
shapes, that shall dazzle the agent by whom it is wield- 
ed, and develop powers that shall draw the admira- 
tion of the age. Sucocssful labor, directed to lawful 
objects, is apt to bring taste and spirit with it, and to 
beget ambition to advance and to excel; and that is 
the soundest ambition which, instead of being the 
untimely birth of blind and vague desire, is the 
healthy growth of a mind made conscious of its 
strength by its own exertions, and brought within 
sight of wealth and distinction by the steps of its own 
achievements.“ These are profound and wholesome 
words; and thoughts as fruitful as these — be picked 
up on almost any page. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all books delivered at the Edttortal Rooms of this pare’ 


issue hers will 
confer a favor by prom any omission, én this respect: 


of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


— — Publishers. er 
Arnot, Ir he Under rch in the House.“ . Robert Carter. 
Beadle J “Th ndevel Wes. National Pub. Co. 6 
onnelly, Emma M Under t Surface Lippincott. 1 
Cooper, James F enimore ing and Wing... — 50 
Donelly, Eleanor &. “ Out of Sweet Solitude.“ Lappinedtt. 1 

urbish, James, Article »’ (from the French of A. Jot.) 1 
Garretson, M.D., J inkers and Thinking.” . Lippincott. 


Henry, C. 8., Men and Thi ** Whittaker. 1 
* wood metery Mc Wileon & 25 


Mountain, J. 
“Old Merry Travels oa ihe 
urch and in the Youed States.” 
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Business Department. 


— 


A GRAND MEDAL FOR 
CLEVELAND. 


The Wilson Sewing-Machine Takes the 
Grand Prize at Vienna. 

HREE separate dispatches from Vi- 

enna combine to dispel all doubt as 

to what sewing-machine has won the 

first honors of the great Exposition. Tho 

first was a to the New York press 
ou Monday, and was as follows: 

Vrenna, August 15, 1873. 
The Wilson shuttle sewing-machine 
was awarded the grand prize at the Vi- 


enna Exposition for being the best sew- | (g., Pa. 


ing-machine. 


The second was the regular Associated 
Press report, compiled from a long s 
cial to the New York Herald, in which 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine of Cleve- 
land, Ohio,” was named as among the 
exhibitors which received “ medals for 
merit,“ the highest class of premiums 
awarded at the Exposition. All other 
sewing-machines will receive 1 an 
award for progress. 

The third was a private cable telegram 
received yesterday from Vienna by Mr. 


Wilson himself, which was as follows: 


Vrenna, August 19. 
You have received fwe medals—two for 
merit and three co-operative. 


The meaning of this is that the Wilson 
machine has received the grand medal 
as the best sewing-machine, and a second 
medal as the machine best manufactured 
that is, embodying the best mechanical 
workmanship. Besides these, Mr. George 
W. Baker, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, 
receives a special medal for excellence 
of workmanship on the machine; Mr. 
Williams, of this city, receives a medal 
for best sewing on leather, done by the 
Wilson; and Miss Brock and Miss De 
Lussey receive still another medal. for 
best samples of family sewing and em- 
broidery, done on the Wilson machine. 
This sweeps the entire board. Not only 
has the Wilson Sewing-Machine been 
pronounced the most capable and effi- 
cient sewing-machine in the world, but 
its work, on both drygoods and leather, 
is pronounced superior to that of all 
other machines. This verdict at a 
World’s Fair, where all the leading sew- 
ing-machines of both continents have 
competed before a thoroughly compe- 
tent committee for more than three 
months, is the most complete triumph 
ever won by a sewing-machine. We 


- congratulate Mr. Wilson, we congratu- 


late Cleveland on this admirable result. 
The people of the United States can 
henceforth be assured that in buying the 
Wilson machine for $20 less than any 
other first-class sewing-machine is of- 
fered, they are purchasing the best sew- 
ing-machine ever offered to the public. 
It is the people’s own machine, made to 
do. the people’s work, and offered at a 
price which every one can afford to pay. 
It is the people’s machine which has won 
this triumph; the judgment of the Vi- 
enna Committee only confirms the ver- 
dict that the masses had long ago reached 
by actual experience.—Cleveland Daily 
Leader, August 20. 


AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES AT VIENNA, 


is announced that the specimens of | Nu. 

boots and shoes and other leather 
work that have taken the highest pre- 
mium at the Vienna Exposition were 
stitched on Wheeler & Wilson’s New Sew- 
ing Machine No. 6, which is adapted to a 
much wider range of work in leather and 
cloth than any other machine in exist- 
ence. 

When we consider in this connection 
that their Family Sewing Machine was 
the first introduced into the household 
for general use, and for more than twen- 
ty years has stood unrivaled, we do not 
wonder that this Company has received, 
at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, 
both the Grand Medal for Merit and the 
Grand Medal for Progress,since receiving 
the highest premiums at former World’s 
Expositions, besides being the only Sew- 
‘ing Machine Company recommended by 
the International Jury for the Grand 
Diploma of Honor, 


Messrs. FAIRBANKS, financial agen 
report an increasing demand for the bonds of 
the Vermont Division of the Portland and 2 
densburg Railroad, which is stimulated by the 
prospects of the early completion of the road. 

t is seen that the traffic of the road, res 
able and remunerative on the detach Se- 
tions now worked. will develop larger propor- 
tions as the whole line is opened, with its im- 
DO t connections east, west, north and 
south. The high character and fidelity to their 
trusts of those in charge of this railway is a 


full ty for the upright conduct of the 
enterprise and the pursuit of every economy 
in construction management.— Exchange. 

PARK Towns, SEASIDE Towns, CEewe- 
TERIES, APE GARDENING UNTRY 
PLACES.—Robert Mc Morris Copeland has made 


sforl2 Towns, 19 Cemeteries, and 
Public and Private Estates. He furnishes 
advice, plans and — —— for all kinds 
of suburban and rural 3 ements. Offices 
—19 City Exchange, n, Mass.; 705 Sansom 
St., Philadelphine phia, and Park, Delaware 


BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 
is in itself a remarkable specific, and it will 
para kill all worms, insects. 
fe ites, which prey on vegetable life 

— all vines, peach or trees, 
——.— ushes, etc., “trom these destructive 
pests, without th the slightest injury to the plants. 
ifferent varieties of these soaps for wy 
—— dental, shaving, medicinal, and 
fecting purposes, 


Tux beautiful engravings of birds in 
Avilude cost hundreds of dollars, and the fine 
and instructive — — many weeks of 
labor. Every family ought to haveit. For 
sale by all booksellers and toy dealers, or sent 
t-paid, on receipt of 1 cents, by 
est & Worceste 
An excellent addition 9 6 our home amuse- 
ments.“ - Christian Union. 


CoLaaTte & Co.’s new vw perfume for the — 
kerchief, “ CASHMERE Bouquet,“ will bea — — 
ciated by all ) have 1 the d 
and peculiar fragrance of ir toilet soap of 
the same name. 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

LANG & NAU. 


SSORTMENTS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CAMEO JEWELRY, SETS, Corr BUTTONS AND 
RINGS, of m 


own manufacture, in confined 4 
not procurable elsewhere, and at extremely low 
prices. ASSORTMENTS C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine and select before paying, returning the re- 
mainder. The new Fall circu containing fash- 
ion articles indispensable to those wishing cor- 
rect styles in Jewelry. and much other information 
in regard to this line of business new and useful to 
most any one is free. The splendid Photographic 
Illustratlons of my best goods. — yee to see 
just how they look, do not accompany the circular 
unless ordered, and a 10 ct. stamp enclosed, whi 
is less than one-quarter what they cost me. 


F. J. NASH, 72 BROADWAY, 
N ew York City. 
{An Advertisement.) 

VIENNA PREMIUMS.—ASs we 
have taken ALL of the GRAND MEDALS award- 
ed to sewing machines and work done on sew- 
ing machines at the Vienna Exposition, which 
fact has been announ in the newspapers by 
Associated Press tele (over which we have 
had no control), and vonsequently is unques- 
tionable evidence, we deem it due to ourselves 
to caution the public against the BOGUS CLAIMS 
and paid advertisements of our vanquished 
competitors. 

Witson Sewina MACHINE COMPANY. 
Cleveland, O., August 18, 1873. 


MUSIC, &e. 


— NEW ENCORE SONGS, 
Picking Cherries Down the Lane,” 


AND 


“HAPPY HOURS,” 


By MILLARD. Sent by Mall. Price each, 0 
cents. inently the best songs of the season, and 
everywhere received with immense applause. 


Just the very latest out,” 
A COMIC thing. Sent by 


GETZES NEW SCHOOL 


ron THE 
PARLOR ORGAN, 
Toe had at the » Labor and 1 
$2.50. 
CLARKE'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


manner 288 pupils of ¢ of every, 
study, preparing e more advanced 
Bass. by mail. Price $3.75. 


The latest and best Ch 


“THE SABBATH, 3 


enominations, and A me 
Price $1.50. Sen 


authors. t by mail. 
Sample 


copy, $1.00. 
aU SICAL MANUAL 


fe the Musical Text Book, contains valuable 
1 — Sent by mall. Price 4 cts. 


Musical Almanat 


& No. 22 Chestnut 


GEO. 
WI. BE READY TN thoro 


822 tha he good old standard tunes for Church] that 


SPLENDID SABBATH SCHOOL BOOK! 


RIVER OF LIFE. 
River 


in bright; taking, * 
able music which the 
bath School children and 
home beys and girls will net 
— drilling to learn ana — 
preciate. Asin our unequalled Church 
Book, the AMERI- 0 CAN TUNE Book" 
2 in oa we have drawn on 
well-known writers of Sab- 
‘path School Music, the ve 


River 
Its Success Cannot be Doubted. 
t SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $20 per 100. 


Sample copies ® cts. each. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, New York. 


‘Hs BEST 


VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
NOW READY! 


Vestry Hymn and Tune Book. 


Edited by Rev. A. J. GORDON, 


Assisted both in the Hymn and Musical depart- 
ment by the best talent in the country. 


This book presents the best combination of old 
and new Tunes ever issued. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, with red edges. Hand- 
somely printed on laid paper in large type. 


„, Sample copies furnished for 75c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY A. YOUNG & Co., 
24 Cernhill, Boston, Mass. 


THE CLUSTER. 


For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 
and the Home Circle. 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


BY 
S. WESLEY MARTIN, 


T. MARTIN TOWNE, 


GET THE BEST. 


GET THE CLUSTER, Price, $13.50 per 
dozen ; Single Copies sent, post-paid, 
ou receipt of $1.50. 


WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING 


NEW MUSIC, 


Which we will send, post-paid, on receipt 
of the marked pricc. 


My Heart for Thee. Ballad.......... Danks. 90 cta. 
Stay not Long Away. Ballad........ Danks. 3 “ 
To Please the Girls. Buffo Song....Danks. 3 “ 
Men are such Deceivers. Ballad....Danks. 0 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song. Abbey. 3 “ 
Over the Billows afar. Ballad........ Pratt. % “ 
Happy Thoughts. Schottische..... Kinkel. © “ 


ETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY 
For August. Price, 30 cts. 
Contains Fine Vocal and Instrumental pieces of 
Music, worth # in sheet form. January to Au- 
gust (eight numbers), sent, post-paid, for #2. 


Published by 


J. L. PETERS, 


599 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Tie. 


By P. — BLISS. 


The Jo — 192 pages. Price 75 cents or 


ROOT’S MODEL 


ORGAN METHOD. 


F. ROOT. — the most simple, 
exercises, of grade 


ugh and progressive 
of difficulty, ever published Also Organ Lessons, 
Pieces, Organ Accompaniments, Organ Vol- 


untaries. 

The merits and popularity of Mr. moors former 

works for Reed suffi guarantee 

1 Organ Meth will be the best 

Organ in ever 52.30. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price 

PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


Tri artett 
Constating of Seles, Ducts, 
Societies, Hi Schools, College 
au or 0 n 5 
ollection, ~ Price or 


Specimen . A, by mail upon re- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Every Sewing Machine Doubicd 
in Value by 


PALMER’S 
COMBINATION ATTACHMENT, 


For all Sewing Machines. 


The perfection of making and arranging every style of 
Dress Trimming with as much ease and im 

plictty as running up an ordinary seam, 

with some New and entirely Orig- 
tnal Accomplishments. 

And all without Basting. 

1—It prepares the Milliners’ Fold better than 
can be done by hand. 


2—It prepares Milliners’ Fold with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one opera- 
tion. 


3—It prepares and piaces a fold in any scam 
perfectly, without basting. 


4—It prepares and puts a double or single 
ſold on the edge of a band. 


5—It cords bias bands. 


6—It prepares and applies a double French hem 
finish, 


T—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 


8 It prepares and places a cord welt in any 
seam without basting. 


lt prepares a cordwelt. at the same time gath- 
ering and placing the welt in the gath- 
ering seam, sewing ittoa plain band, if 
desired, at one operation. 


10—It does plain gathering. 


li—It gathers and sews on at the same time, 
better than any other gatherer. 


Eu hems all goods, bias or straight. 
It binds with braid. 

M—It binds with cut binding. 

15—lt sews any seam without basting, 


The arrangement is very novel, and is one of the 
simplest attachments in use; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of a Sewing Machine. 


All orders should state for 
WHAT SEWING MACHINE 
the Attachment is desired. 
Price, 81, with full instruction for its use. 
mailed post free. Address 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. S17 Broadway, New York. 


A rare opportunity for Agents of both sexes, which 
are wanted everywher’ immediately. 


SEASONS FOR 
PURCHASING 


RATTAN FABRICS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
THE 
AUTUMN anv WINTER. 


FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durable, Light, and Beautiful. 
NEW AMERICAN, 
GERMAN and FRENCH DESIGNS. 


MATTING, 


For Public Buildings, Halls, Schools, Rail- 
way and Street Cars, Omnibuses, and 
all places where a neat and dura- 
ble Mattiug is required’ 


OUTSIDE DOOR MATS, 


Solid Brash and Open Work, of Rattan 
and Cocoa Fibres. 


Inside Mats and Rugs, all Wool, Wool Bor- 
dered Adelaide,“ all Styles and Prices. 


Mats of any description made to order. 
BASKETS, 


Oval, Round and Square, Clothes Baskets, 
Laundry, Hampers, Market, School, 
Fruit, Work, Bushel, Butcher, Of- 
ce, Napkin, Knife. Reticules 

and Traveling Baskets. 


STABLE AND SNOW BROOMS. 


The superior skill and machinery used in manu- 
facturing. t her with the natural strength and 
elastic qualit es of the material, renders all articles 
made from RATTAN uneq . where elegance 
of design and Gurability are are desired. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON. 
New York Salesrooms, 3 Barclay Street, 


8 Park Place, 
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| Warp Bercuer, Editor. 


It looks as if Spain had actually found a man. 
His name is Senor Castelar. Ten years ago, Spain 
discovered that he was a good historical professor 
and art-critic. Four years ago, Spain discovered 
that he was anorator. He can reason powerfully ; 
he can talk eloquently ; but can he do anything? 
Toss him into the midst of a nation in chaos, and 
is he the man to bring it into order? The latest 
word from Spain intimates that some such hope as 

*that may be formed concerning the scholarly and 
eloquent Castelar. We must not be hasty even in 
our hopes; and we must remember that it is with 
Spain that Castelar has to deal. The Cortes desire 
him to form a Cabinet. He replies that he will 
not do so unless they promise two things: First, 
that they will attend to their own proper busi- 
ness, promptly and without shirking; and, second, 
that it shall be his affair to deal with the insur- 
gents. To these conditions, he subsequently added 
the following: that he be empowered to increase 
the army, to purchase 500,000 rifles, to organize 
the militia, to raise, by forced loan if necessary, 
500,000,000 reals, and to suspend constitutional 
guarantees when he deems proper. The Cortes 
yielded every demand, and Castelar becomes Dic- 
tator of Spain. This man talks as if he had 
something more than the gift of gab.” The 
Spanish Republic is now in the very crisis of its 
fate. If Senor Castelar, by a patriotic and judi- 
cious exercise of the powers conferred upon him, 
ean rally the intelligent people of Spain to his 
support and defeat the machinations of the Car- 
lists, his victory will be of inrmense service to Re- 
publicanism in every quarter of the globe. The 
prayers and wishes of the friends of Republican 
liberty everywhere attend his steps. 

＋ꝙͤ— 

There is something grand in the present attitude 
of that Nestor of European statesmen, Adolphe 

Thiers, the ex-President of France. The Republic 
which he so lately rescued from the poisoned dag- 
gers of the Communists is now menaced by cap- 
ture in the golden fetters of the Monarchists. 
There is no reward which a king could bestow 
which would not be lavished upon Thiers, if he 
would but pronounce the word which should com- 
mend kings to Frenchmen. And why should he 
not? Has he not all his life been a monarchist ? 
Moreover, he is a very old man; and old men, we 
are often told, are apt to shrivel into selfishness 
and distrust, and to shut their timorous minds 
against new ideas. Yet Thiers, at seventy-six, 
acknowledges before the whole world that he bas 
admitted into his head a new idea, and into his 
heart a larger faith in man. Speaking last Wed- 
nesday to his fellow-countrymen at Lucerne, he 
uttered these noble words: ‘‘I have devoted my 
life to the establishment of liberty in France. I 

shave endeavored to establish it under the mon- 


7 


have therefore become a republican. I shall give 


the conclusion that the one excludes the other. I 
the remainder of my life to the endeavor to estab- 
lish a republican form of government in France.” 
Evidently the old man can not be bought or sold. 
In this anxious hour, when so many men of France 
are yielding to the persuasions of kingcraft, this 
ancient friend of kings transfers his allegiance 
from them to the people. Thus he becomes doubly 
venerable ; for the white locks of his old age are 
made glorious by his trustfulness and his valor— 
the most precious virtues of youth. Besides all 
this, his conclusion is as sagacious as it is beautiful. 
It indicates the unerring foresight of the states- 
man; and it confirms, though in an unintended 
sense, that saying in Romola, ‘‘Old men’s eyes are 
like old men’s memories; they are strongest for 
things a long way off.” This old man’s eyes, peer- 
ing through the mists into the future, and discern- 
ing objects a long way off, see no longer upon the 
earth such preposterous creatures as kings. 
The public has now received General Custer's 


' official report of his recent battles with the Sioux 


Indians at Tongue River and the Big Horn. His 
report is excellent reading; for, if there is any- 
thing that General Custer likes almost as well as 
fighting Indians, it is to write magazine-articles. 
His present report reads as if it were meant for 
The Galaxy, rather than for the Acting Assistant 
Adjutant General. The most impressive fact in 
connection with these battles is not that General 
Custer is a better soldier than Sitting Bull, or that 
four hundred and fifty white men can put to flight 
nine hundred red ones; but that the government 
is continuing the costly and sad farce of supplying 
these savages every year with the arms and am- 
munition which they immediately proceed to use 
against the government. Many of the warriors,” 
says Gen. Custer, engaged in the fight on both 
days were dressed in complete suits of the clothes 
issued at the Agencies to Indians. The arms with 
which they fought us were of the latest improved 
pattern of breech-loading repeating rifles, and 
their supply of metullic rifle-cartridges seemed un- 
limited.” 


THE KEY-NOTE. 

HRIST spoke every man’s language. To the 
Jewish ruler, Nicodemus, he talked of the 
new birth, using figures that Nieodemus had 
heard applied to Jewish proselytes all his life. To 
the uninstructed Samaritan woman with empty 
water-jar he spoke of thirst, of water, and of up- 
springing wells. But in whatever tongue he 
speaks, that of the rabbi or that of the peasant, 
there is one key-note, one central thought round 

which revolves the whole teaching of Christ. 
What great truth did the Word make known to 
the world? The fatherly tenderness of God. The 
thought exists in the psalms of David, it is dimly 
hinted in the poetry of Greece, and is recognized 
in all the literature of antiquity. But God as a 
Father, as the most fatherly and tender of fa- 
thers, came to us in the grace and truth revealed 
by Jesus Christ. It is the central idea of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the key-note struck in the 
first words of the Lord’s Prayer, the core of 


+ Christ’s faith in Gethsemane, the victory of his 


death on the cross. 

Men, before Christ and since, have been prone 
to make God like themselves, to multiply their 
own jealousies and resentments by infinity and 
attribute them to God. Even the prophets stood 
mostly upon the sternest side of God. They saw 
the pillar of cloud on the Egyptian’s side; there 
were thunderings and lightnings and terrible giv- 
ings-forth of divine indignation. The prayers of 
the Old Testament are, many of them, prayers of 
turbulency, prayers wherein faith wrestles with 
doubt. They are for this very reason adapted to 
the wants of multitudes of people whose faith is 
yet in the Old Testament stage. But the prayers 
of Christ are prayers of calmness. The Lord’s 
Prayer never descends from the sublime trustful- 
ness of its first words. Since God is the Father, 
there is no need of agony and tears, no need for 
crying and repetition. He knows beforehand 
what things we need, therefore the prayer is but 
the utterance of one who knows how ready God is 
to give good gifts to them that ask him. All of 
Christ’s recorded prayers are ineffably calm and 
trustful—even in the fiery ordeal of the garden he 
prays in few words, and those words are full of 
resignation as of anguish. 

The heathen have always fancied that the gods 
were angry with them; they spilled the blood of 
innumerable victims to turn away the wrath of 


archy. I have not succeeded ; and I have come to 


the heavenly powers. The worshipers of Moloch 


ted their deity with their children to appease his 


devilish anger. The Astecs offered captives on 
their altars ; the Greeks consulted oracles to find 
out what would serve to restore the gods to good 
humor. There is not a little heathenism among 
Christians. There are people who will have every 
conflagration a judgment, every pestilence a pun- 
ishment, every bereavement a threat. From time 
immemorial, the sense of guilt in man has fed his 
fears. Hardly ever has an angel appeared to a 
man that he did not forthwith tremble for fear of 
same revelation of wrath. When the sailors and 
disciples saw Jesus walking through the storm on 
the Sea of Tiberias they cried out, It is a ghost!“ 
and they were more afraid of a spiritual appari- 
tion than of the tempest itself. Men quail before 
the very thought of a ghost to-day. It is taken 
for granted that the purpose of any visitant from 
the other wor]d must be to inflict punishment. 

The whole-circle of witches and spooks and ghosts 

are inventions of man’s superstitious dread of 
harm from the displeasure of a God of vengeance. 

But Christ expressly declares that bis purpose 
was not to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” Christ was 
the Revealer of God’s fatherhood. If the idea 
were known before, it was Jesus who made it 
vital. Ever since the Word came to make him 
known, the Jehovah whose mysterious title might 
not be spoken but by circumlocution has been a 
father whose name is lisped by babes. 

The impatient Christian wonders how long it 
will be before the religion of Christ shall have 
conquered the heathenism of the world. But let 
us rather ask how long it will be until the religion 
of Christ shall have conquered the paganism of 
our hearts? How do we talk of God as though he 
were to be placated! We forget that repentance 
and faith are necessary conditions to salvation on 
account of their effect on us, and we look at the 
broken and contrite heart as something that 
softens the anger of God. We treat baptism, not 
as understanding its deep symbolism, but as 
though God were a master of ceremonies, exacting 
the most literal obedience for the sake of his own 
whims. We talk about the Seriptural authority 
and divine right of certain forms of church gov- 
ernment, as if God would only save people whose 
societies had the requisite number of officers, and 
called them by their right names, and elected them 
in certain fashions. We make him a God of by- 
laws. We even represent God as the central self- 
ishness of the universe, doing all things for his own 
glory. Behold how invincible is our heathenism ! 

The God of the New Testament is a God of pa- 
tience, who never turns away a human soul that 
comes to him. Men talk of seeking him as though 
he had hid hidden himself in sulky displeasure 
and were hard to find; when all this while it is 
God who is seeking them, whose voice ever calls, 
and whose hands are stretched out all the day 
long. There is no smoking flax so faint that he 
will quench it, no bruised reed-so weak that he 
will break it, no right endeavor so feeble that his 
hand is not reached out to strengthen it. 


BRAWN AND BRAINS. 


APP are they,” says Benedict, that 
hear their detractions and ean put them 
to mending.” Having, last week, heard our own 
most cleverly reckoned by our Iowa correspond- 
ent, Mrs. McNeill, we mean to put them to im- 
mediate mending, as thus. We confess to leaving 
our statements too unguarded if they may be 
fairly construed to imply either contempt for the 
farmer’s capacity or carelessness of his condition. 
But it is plain to us that the country can no more 
afford unjust discrimination against the railroads 
than against the farmers. No real remedy, there- 
fore, can lie in the Grangers’ favorite scheme of 
pro rata charges of transportation for all distances. 
And, as our correspondent admits, since it is the 
league of capitalists and politicians which has un- 
done the plowmen, to confide the railroads to the 
keeping of Government is, not to speak it profane- 
ly, prescribing more than a hair of the dog that 
bit. Evenif Government could administer so new 
and enormous a trust without indirection, which 
is clearly impossible, to undertake that enterprise 
would be to assume a function which it does not 
possess. And the farmers, after their bitter expe- 
rience, should be the last men to shirk the respon- 
sibility of the citizen and delegate their individual 
rights to any federation, whether it be called a 
railroad directory or the national Government. 

It is not, therefore, as to the reality of the 
farmers’ ills, but only as to their causes and cure, 
that we differ from our kindly and thoughtful 
eritio. To that class to which nothing is left but 
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oompetition there is simply the fate of the upper 
and nether millstone,” as she forcibly says, But 


the mistake is in assuming that combination, co- 
operation, joint stock companies for protection 


and profit, are not as practicable for the farmer as 


for the mechanic. The miraculous growth of the 
Granges shows what the spirit of association can 
do. When the methods of the farmers have un- 


dergone the change which this spirit is certain to 


produce, we shall see a wholesale and profitable 
system of agriculture. If the farmers of Iowa, as 
is reported, have already saved four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars by buying their machines 
directly from the manufacturers through the 
Grange, is not their way so plain that a little pa- 
tience must find it out? Certainly those Western 
grain-raisers think so who have just organized 
under the name of The Grange Shipping Asso- 
ciation,” and who forward their crops in such 
quantities that the railroads are glad to secure the 
freight at moderate rates. 

„The same thrift, economy, industry, integrity, 
invested in any other calling would bring ease and 
competence for old age,” believes our correspon- 


dent. But, as we said last week, having all these 


things, if a man have not intelligence he has noth- 
ing. It is not the amount of work which profits 
him. It is the amount of mind that he puts into 
that work. Hewers of wood and drawersof water 
there must be, verily ; but that American farmer 
who consents to be a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water only has commonly himself to blame as the 
chiefest of his tyrannous circumstances. Our re- 
proach of him is not, as our censor seems to feel, 
that he is reaching out for something better than 
his existence of slavish toil. It is that only when 
the hard conditions of his life threaten to rob 
‘back and belly of their scant portion is he roused 
to resist that order of things which has starved and 


-stripped his soul and mind now these many years. 


It is true that the farmer has less time for books 
and papers and research than the artisan. And 
for that reason he should be a ten-fold more intent 
observer. The fault, after all, goes back to the 
public schools which furnish all the instruction 
that the average farm-boy receives. These ought 
to teach the elements, at least, of the natural 
sciences, as botany, meteorology, natural history, 
chemistry, physical geography, less for their di- 
rect value (which, however, would be great) than 
for their development of the faculties of exact 
observation, investigation, analysis, comparison. 
When the mind has learned the art of learning, 
opportunities crowd upon it. Then, literally, it 
finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
The education of the senses neglected,” says that 
exact thinker, Professor Youmans, all after- 
education partakes of a drowsiness, a haziness, an 
insufficiency, which it is impossible to cure.” It is 
not the specialist who is the best informed man. 
It is the man who keeps his eyes and ears open. 
And this best of educations is within the reach of 
the farmer when he shall demand it. Moreover, 
every day’s labor may heap up new knowledge, 
while, as a rule, the artisan must go outside his 
occupation for his culture. 

If the farmers had not the ability to obtain 
the things they covet,” if we believed that their 
discontent had its root in the ignorance of dull 
men,” we should certainly not multiply words 
upon this matter. It is precisely because they are 
competent to deal with their difficulty that it is 
pitiful to have them misapprehend it ever so little. 
It is precisely because they have suffered great 
and needless injustice that it is painful to hear 
them propose the infliction of injustice. It is pre- 
cisely because this widespread discontent is the 
sigh and token that ignorance and dullness have 
put off their swaddling-clothes and mean to grow 
into comprehension and wisdom, that the faithful 
wounds of a friend are become needful. In the 
West, at least, the farmers are the governing-class. 
If they ignore party-lines and personal bias, and 
Male character and capacity the test of eligibility 
to office, they will get the only legislation that will 
help them, laws which favor no one class at the 
expense of any other. In a real political repre- 
sentation, which it does not to-day possess, in self- 
education, and especially in co-operation, lies the 
hope of labor in its contest with capital. Par- 
ticularly in the co-operation of man with woman 
in this Farmers’ Movement, which equally con- 
¢erns the two, we see the sure token of its success. 
But if we had ever doubted the wisdom of the 

in that radical reform, the letter of their 
Iowa representative, Mrs. McNeill, by its temper- 


ance, its ability, its insight, and its 3 


Would have converted us. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Does God give moral men, who are not Christians, 
credit for the good they do? If s, when, and how? 
INCE he that giveth a cup of cold water to a 
disciple, in the name of a disciple, shall not lose his 
reward, we feel bound to conclude that no good action 
is without recompense. If there is no other reward, 
there is, at least, a reflex benefit in the moral improve- 
ment of the doer of good. Every good action brings 
its highest reward in the betterment of ourselves. It 
is more blessed to give than to receive, because the 
giver receives more than the receiver. 


2. May one trust and believe im those passages of 
Scripture which strike them with great force, at times, 
seeming to apply directly to themselwes? Does God, in 
that way, make known his will concerning us? 

There is a sober and rational insight of Scripture 
truth, and there is such a thing as being shot off into 
vagaries by a fanciful and sudden impact of a text. 
When one has gone through an experience which in- 
terprets some profound moral truth, or when his 
mind is highly susceptible to impression by reason of 
high, wholesome excitement, it often happens that 
truths flash upon him with great force. Texts open 
like an unrolling picture, or glow likea kindled fire. It 
is possible that such lights may start out suddenly upon 
persons of quick imagination and susceptibility, and 
throw their radiance upon the way of duty. At the 
same time men should never be run away with by 
mere fanciful flashes, by texts that have some acci- 
dental and external relation to affairs. The reason, 
warmed by the genial, gracious emotions, is man’s best 
and only guide. Even when God leads men, he does 
it through their reason. Intuitions should always be 
amenable to right reason. 

3. Why should one pray, tf, as Christ says, the Father 
knoweth what things we have need of before we ask him? 

You may understand perfectly that your child needs 
certain things before he asks, but you wait until he 
asks before you give, that he, by asking, may be 
brought into closer personal relation with you. The 
wise father makes his gifts means of awakening the 
thought, the love, and the gratitude of his children. 
But this sense of God’s knowledge of our wants, and 
his fatherly tenderness, should make our prayer calm 
and trustful. The Lord’s prayer is a model of assured 
trust. Even in his last agony Christ’s words were few. 
Wrestling prayer is a wrestling with something in our- 
sel ves, not with any unwlingness on the part of God 
to give. 

4. Is conviction of sin the first thing that causes a 
man to seek the salwation of his soul, and is this the 
work of the Spirit; and is it necessary for a man to 
wait till he is convinced of sin and feels his need of a 
Saviour, before he can go to God and believe in him? 
I do not feel my sins or realize my need of a Saviour, 
and would like to know how I may; or whether it is 
necessary for a man to wait till he realizes his danger 
before he can believe and be a Christian? 

Wait for nothing. Begin at once to exercise those 
dispositions which Christ exemplified and required. 
Put your whole heart into it, not for a day or month, 
but for life. That will itself be breaking away from 
sin, and the difficulty of maintaining moral states will 
be a conviction of sin. It will reveal pride, selfish- 
ness, undue worldliness, temper, appetite, unregulated 
desires, want of sympathy with things not present to 
the senses, and especially a want of sympathy with the 
good God. Such an experience will undoubtedly be 
wrought by the Divine Spirit, for, the soul of God is 
abroad everywhere, working in all men “to will and 


to do of his good pleasure.“ “ Seeking a true Christian 


life and character“ is a better phrase than “ seeking 

salvation of the soul.“ It is true that we ought to 
seek salvation, but it should be by the way of holiness. 
Study the life of Christ. Do not read by chapters and 
texts, but read the gospels as you would any other 
history of a life, with continuity, so that the image 
and person of Christ may arise connectedly before 
you. Let Him interpret and embody to your imagina- 
tion and reason your heavenly Father. Love him and 
trust him. There is no one on earth whose sympathy 
is so real, tender, long-continuing and helpful toward 
all who are struggling toward a better life, however 
imperfectly, as is the Lord Christ’s. Pray do not ask 
what is first in order and what second. It makes no 
difference whether you begin by sorrow, or faith, or 
humility, or love. Any one of them, in the end, will 
draw along the others. 

5 Did God ever create an accountable being who 
could n’t believe in him? Are infidels sincere when 
they say they cannot believe any more than they can 
believe that the sun rises in the west? 

Why should we judge another man’s servant? To 
his own master he standeth or falleth. Certainly no 
man is blameworthy for not doing what some defect 
of his understanding prevents his doing. It is none 
the less true that he may be a great loser from that 
very defect. We will not judge other men’s sincerity. 
Let us rather make sure of our own open-minded use 
of our mental powers, and of the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of our faith. 

6. A Congregational minister has been reciting pas- 
sages of Shakespeare at a local concert. Do you think 
that this is either wise or right? Do you not think that 
he will lose his influence as a preacher by doing so? 

If his recitations were vicious, and tended to repel 


his hearers from the study and enjoyment of that 
great poet, he was, no doubt, open to censure. But if, 
by reciting Shakespeare, he could give a genuine enjoy- 
ment of a high order to his hearers, and help them to 
understand and appreciate so noble a writer, we do 


not see the harm. A minister ought to be a source of 


intellectual as well as of spiritual culture to his people. 
With those who think that a parson should be sacredly 
kept done up in lavender for Sunday uses, he might 
lose some influence, but if with good elocution he com- 
bines a pure and noble life, and a truly earnest min- 
istry, we have no fear. 


7. Have we reason to suppose that at the present day 
a stronger faith would as surely bring temporal bless- 
ings, such as health, as it did to those who applied to 
Christ when he was wpon earth? 

No. The rule is that the events of life should be 
governed by law. This is a necessary part of our 
moral discipline. However needful and appropriate 
Christ's miracles may have been as accompaniments of 
his wonderful life on earth, it is exceedingly important 
that, as a general rule, the laws of nature shall be 
without exception or interruption. And yet, temporal 
mercies are proper subjects for prayer, provided we 
use the means to gain what we ask, and seek more than 


all, for patience, to suffer the will of God and to re- 


joice in it, whatever it may be. 
— -¼' uL½⸗o —ut:— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


R. JOHN TODD was for many years in re- 
ceipt of a respectable income, in addition to his 
regular salary as a pastor. This income was the fruit 
of the extra work he did in literature. But he was too 
generous towards his friends ever to accumulate a for- 
tune; and the estate, which he has left entire to his 
wife, amounts to only $15,000. 


In the composition of his latest novel, Arthur 
Bonnicastle, Dr. J. G. Holland has done the most care- 
ful and artistic work that he has ever put his pen to. 
The book is the offspring of his powers at their best 
estate. It is to be one of the literary stars of this 
autumn. 

—It is announced on the best authority, as an 
evidence of the great popular interest in William H. 
Seward, that his posthumous book, Travels Round the 
World, has had so prodigious a sale that the Appletons 
have paid to Mr. Seward’s heirs $41,464, that being 
their share of the profits on the work for the first six 
months. The Evening Post thinks that “so unpre- 
cedented a sale can only be accounted for by a very 
general admiration of Mr. Seward’s character and 
abilities.“ It may be so; but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the extraordinary business tact and energy 
of the Appletons, in pushing the book everywhere by 
their army of agents, must also be credited with full 
half of the merits of this great commercial exploit. 


—A correspondent from Paris, Ky., writes that 
Cassius M. Clay may be seen any day walking the 
streets of that village, “dressed in a loose summer 
suit, his face overgrown by a long white beard and 
shaded by aslouch hat, and showing by his heavy gait 
and stooping shoulders the effects of old age.“ This 
ought not so to be. The heroic Cassius is not yet 
sixty-chree years old, and is by no means entitled to 
the luxury of stooping shoulders and a heavy gait. 
Many of our readers will be surprised, doubtless, to 
learn that he is so young; for he has been famous so 
long that one could more easily believe him to be on 
the list of genuine centenarians. . 

—Those who are so heretical as to believe that 

“—that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet,“ 

are requested to ponder upon the fact that a new and 
superb singer is soon to make his appearance at the 
Covent Garden Opera in London, and that the only 
doubt concerning his success is derived from the very 
prosaic character of his name. It is simply honest 
William Perkins. That, the critics say, will never do. 
No matter how magnificently he sings, the public will 
not, can not, go into operatic raptures over William 
Perkins. For him to be called Signor Perkins will 
only make matters worse. Nothing can save bim 
but to adopt plumply an Italian name, and to trans- 
form himself into Signor Perchini. 

—Among the new lecturers whom the Ameri- 
can Literary Bureau is introducing this year to the 
lyceum-platform, we observe the name of General 
Joseph C. Jackson, a brilliant member of the New 
York bar, a successful political orator, and a soldier 
who won his title by rea) service in the war. We see 
no reason why Gen. Jackson, in these episodes from 
his ordinary professional toils, should not gain a 
popularity in the lecture-field, similar to that which 
another distinguished lawyer, Mr. Dougherty, of Phila- 
delphia, has acquired. Gen. Jackson, who is a gradu- 
ate of Yale of the class of 57. has the mental and 
physical temperament of an orator. Of commanding 
presence, possessed of a rich and powerful voice, al- 
ways earnest and often eloquent, he is a real accession 
to the lecture-force of the country. We know of only 
one disqualification for the highest success: he doee 
not come from England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales. 
Though he has not the fashionable foreign flavor, he ie 
not te blame for it; and we hope that he will be par- 
doned for the deficiency, He certainly will be by all 


ho do themselves the happiness of hearing him. 
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A MAPLE LEAF. 
BY MARY A. HOYT. 


OW strange it seems that things like this, 
A maple leaf with tint of red, 

Should take one back to former days, 

And bring back pleasures long since dead. 
Here in the city, where I hear 

The echoing tramp of busy feet, 
And where my window looks upon 

The weary turmoil of the street, 
My books and papers fade away, 

I know no more of business care, 
Because a scarlet maple leaf 

Floats in upon the autumn air. 


Only a tinted maple leaf, 
Leaving its fellows in the park, 
And yet my lips grow tremulous, 
And all the sunny air is dark; 
For, drifting with it toward the past, 
An old, old picture comes to view, 
And you ' forgive me if it chance 
Jo have no interest for you. 
A picture of a shady road, 
With maple trees on either side, 
And far away, in purple haze, 
Are level meadows stretching wide. 


Among the maples, by the road, 
Hemmed in by saplings tall and green, 

The little district school-house stands, 
The shelter of a gentle queen; 

For, with her quiet words and ways, 

Her honest, truthful, fearless eyes, ' 

The little teacher used to seem 
A royal princess in disguise ; 

And by a touch of her slight hand, 
And by her grieving face downcast, 

She governed all the boisterous band, 
And won the backward hearts at last. 


I was a scholar there—the head 
Of all the mischief in the school; 
And yet I, too, would fain confess 
The firmness of her gentle rule; 
And once, when I had done my best, 
To quell among my mates a strife, 
She thanked me, with a quivering smile, 
And I—I was her friend for life. 
Two years the district school-house owned 
The little teacher’s earnest sway, 
And then—one Autumn afternoon, 
I mind it well—she went away. 


I watched, as long as T could see, 

The coach that rumbled down the road, 
And wondered if the horses knew 

The value of their precious load; 
And I held fast within my hand 

A maple leaf of vivid red 
Which she had given with a smile, 

To keep her memory green, she said. 
She knew as well as I, I think, 

My memory would not need a spur, 
And that, of all ways on the earth, 

My thoughts would oftenest turn to her. 


The years went by; I kept in mind 
The good-by and the gentle face, 
And when I dwelt within the town, 
I sought for her, but found no trace; 
Until one Sabbath, long ago, 
I walked beneath the cooling shade 
Of cypresses, that overlook 
The places where the dead are laid; 
When, suddenly, a bitter pain 
Smote cruelly upon my breast, 
For I had happened, unawares, 
Upon the little teacher's rest. 


And so the years had brought her this, 
The years that brought me wealth and fame, 
And there was nothing left to me 
Except the record of her name. 
Ah, no! Ido myself a wrong, 
For while I have her memory left— 
The memory of that farewell look— 
I shall not feel myself bereft ; 
And, though like folly it may seem 
In life’s great war to cherish grief, 
Yet I shall keep until the last 
This faded scarlet maple leaf. 


HUMBOLDT AND RITTER. 
BY LOUIS J. GROSS, 


„TF I were not General-in-chief of a mighty 
nation,” said Napoleon, I should throw myself 
into the studies of the sciences. I would follow Gali- 
leo and Newton, and I would leave the memory of 
beautiful discoveries.”’ 

What Napoleon imagined, that Humboldt and Ritter 
executed. But, unlike the Man of Destiny,” no 
thought of fame or personal consideration entered 
their minds. To trace the advancement of human 
knowledge, the order of Nature’s laws, the foot-prints 
of God in the Creation—this was their ideal. 

The results of their lives, and the diversities and 
analogies of each, may best be obtained by reviewing 
their individual labors, and marking their effect upon 
science and civilization. 

The memorable year which gave to the world those 
philosophers, warriors, and statesmen—Cuvier, Cha- 
teaubriand, Napoleon, Canning, Walter Scott, and 
the birth of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt. 

Is it possible that you have left your country to 
‘come and be devoured by mosquitoes, and to measure 
lands thatare not yourown?” These words were ad- 


that the world should know the results of his 


| 


dressed to Humboldt by a native of the Lower Orin- 
oco. There stood the eager searcher into the mysteries 
of nature, and the untutored savage, both types of 
their respective races. Under the auspices of the Span- 
ish government, Humboldt had begun his scientific 
researches in the New World. With an enthusiasm for 
science which was only heightened by obstacles, and 
with stores of it already accumulated, he was enabled 
to detect the nature of every new object, and to ar- 
range it in its proper class. In botany, astronomy, 
geology, mineralogy, geography, climate, he left no- 
thing untouched. Now scaling the snowy peaks of the 
Cordilleras, now diving into dark mines, now wander- 
ing through tangled forests in search of new specimens 
for his herbarium; anon traversing the burning wastes 
of the Orinoco, and the rich solitudes of the Amazon, 
he learned the natural history of a continent. After 
five years of wanderings he returns to Europe, where 
he is hailed as the second Columbus. But the rocks 
and ores in his cuses, and the plants in his herbals, 
were dumb historians of his progress. As he had 
traveled in the interests of science it was necessary 
vels; 
hence we find the succeeding twenty-two yea f his 
life spent in Paris, and almost exclusively employed in 
editing the results of his American journey. The long 
series of classical works which were publis yhim 
during this time cost him the rest of his fortunmé. They 
give us a grander idea of Humboldt than any relation 
of his travels. They witness to his unselfish devotion 
to science, and are a revelation of nature. In them the 
laws of the distribution of plants are, for the first time, 
reduced to a system and placed on the true foundation 
of climatology, and the isothermal lines invented by 
Humboldt to explain these phenomena give a new im- 
pulse to meteorology. 


Henceforth Physical Geography assumes the scien- 


tific aspect that it now possesses. After completing 
his long task he returns to Berlin, but not to pause in 
his labors in behalf of science. 

Accordingly, he gives, at the University of Berlin, 
an outline of his vast researches, and his profound 
views on nature, in a course of sixty-one public lec- 
tures, which became the foundation for his Cosmos. 
In these lectures Humboldt took a “‘new departure,“ 
for, as Professor Klencke remarks, while other learn- 
ed men, in their scientific and academic pride, did not 
deem it worth their while to disseminate their knowl- 
edge among the people, Humboldt did not consider it 
beneath his rank and dignity to appear publicly as the 
teacher of his favorite science.“ 

As the asters among plants burst into bloom when 
autumnal frosts rest upon them, so the genius of Hum- 
boldt, in the autumn of his life, and with the snows of 
nearly ninety winters silvering his locks, blossomed in 
Cosmos. We cannot gain a more concise idea of his 
work, than by giving Humboldt’s own views concern- 
ing it. Writing to Varnhagen, he says: I am going 
to press with my work—the work of my life. The mad 
fancy has seized me of representing, in a single work, 
the whole material world—all that is known to us of 
the phenomena of heavenly space and terrestrial life 
from the nebulae of stars to the geographical distribu- 
tion of mosses on granite rocks, My title is Cosmos, 
which means both heaven and earth.” 

The world knows how well he adhered to this plan. 
Cosmos is the epitome of his scientific life. The last 
page of the fifth, and last volume, was finished but a 
few months previous to his death. Can we imagine a 
more sublime spectacle than the aged Humboldt lis- 
tening in the still hours of the night to the “ music of 
the spheres,“ and tracing on the pages of Cosmos the 
laws which control the growth of a flower, and which 
hold the stars in their courses“? 

Not alone as the world-renowned man of science do 
men unite todo him honor. They regard him as one 
who labored in the great interests of science for 
humanity. The associate of kings, his sympathies were 
with the people rather than their rulers. The warm 
friend of the aspiring and deserving, no rational ap- 
peal to him was ever slighted. Liebig freely acknowl- 
edges that his whole success has been due to the early 
encouragement extended to him by Humboldt. When 
Agassiz was about to resign his studies, Humboldt 
came to his relief. Speak his name amid the Alps, and 
the echo comes back from the Andes on one hand, and 
from the Ural on the other, for, like the Cosmos which 
he treated, he is the common heritage of the nations. 


Our earth is a star among the stars; and should not 
we, who are on it, prepare ourselves by it for the con- 
templation of the Universe and its Author?” 

In this question Carl Ritter gives us the key-note of 
his life. He who sent to us Humboldt to take the 
measure of the universe in the Cosmos, sent with him 
Ritter to teach men to “look through Nature up to 
Nature’s God.” There is a striking contrast in the 
early life of each. Humboldt, who was his senior by 
ten years, had all the advantages of wealth and in- 
herited position. When Ritter was five years of age, 
his mother was a widow in destitute circumstances. 
Adopted by Salzman, he enters the school founded by 
his patron at Schnepfenthal. At the close of his seven- 
teenth year, by the assistance of Mr. Holweg, an emi- 
nent banker of Frankfort, he entered the University 
of Halle where he remained two years, and then be- 
came a member of Holweg’s family in the capacity of 
private tutor. The rationalism of the times did not 
affect him, and he learned to say. My Father, thou 


art the guide of my youth,” Humboldt, on his return 


ne er conceived? 


from his great American journey, passed through 


Frankfort on his way to Paris. Ritter, from his child. © 


hood a lover of the naturm sciences, formed his ac. 
quaintance. This was the turning-point in his life, 
All his enthusiasm in regard to Physical Geography 
was aroused, and he studied all the most eminent 
works then written on this science. His journeys in 
Italy and Switzerland at this time had no small bear- 
ing on his after studies, presenting as these two coun- 
tries do the best geographical types which Europe 
possesses. Accompanying his two pupils to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, he devoted two years to his geo- 
graphical researches; and, a true German scholar, 
displayed as much zeal in aging the shelves of 
the university library, as Hu ldt did in clambering 
up the sides of a volcanic mo in. In his forty-first 
year he became Professor extraordinary of Geography 
in the University of Berlin. Up to this time his life 
consisted mainly of preparation, the future was to bear 
the fruit of his unceasing toil. For forty years classes 
of young men, numbered by scores and hundreds, were 
under his instruction in the lecture-room; and here, 
some claim, his greatest influence was exerted. “ His 
eloquence,” says one of his former pupils, was not an 
impetuous mountain torrent, with its brilliant cas- 
cades, its misty clouds and tinted rainbows: it wasa 
majestic stream, gently rolling its mighty but peaceful 
waters, now amidst the green forest yet untouched by 
the hand of man, now among the rich fields, the 
flowery lawns, and populous cities borne on its 
banks; never destroying, always fertilizing all that it 
touches.“ 

As Humboldt shaped his ideal in the Cosmos, so the 
researches of Ritter found their expression in the Erd- 
kunde. This colossal work, treating alone of Asia and 
Africa, comprises nineteen volumes, containing twenty 
thousand pages. 

„A mighty maze! but not without a plan.“ Guyot’s 
Earth and Man is a miniature type of this work. 
Schlegel calls it the Bible of Geography.“ 

Though few have followed the great naturalist in all 
his researches his influence is well-nigh universal. His 
charts hang on the walls of our school-rooms, and 
American youth derive their culture from the labors 
of the grand old German scholar. 

Geographical science is almost equally indebted to 
Humboldt and Ritter. To determine the general laws 
of the physical world was the aim of Humboldt; to. 


‘apply these laws in their concrete relations to the globe 


was the mission of Ritter. Humboldt porcrayed geog- 
raphy; Ritter traced the connection between history 
and geography. Humboldt would sketcb the flora of 
a country; Ritter the people who inhabited it. The 
position, superficial dimensions, coast line, and vertical 
distances of a country attracted Humboldt. Ritter 
advanced from these and traced their formative in- 
fluences upon man and history, proving that nature is 
no lawless chaos, and that the world is as much fitted 
to be the home of man as the body to be the habitation 
of the soul. They acted and reacted upon each other. 
Their names will be remembered together in their 
works, and the Cosmos and the Erdkunde will remain 
as enduring monuments of their learning, their in- 
dustry, and their fame. . 

In a scientific view we perceive that the labors of the 
twoscholars were nearly parallel. Wenow reach a point 
where their lives diverge. Humboldt and Ritter may be 
considered as types of two schools of German thought. 
The former represents the rationalistic school, the 
latter the evangelical school. Both lived in a time 
when Germany echoed the song of Henrich Heine— 
“The old god is dead above, and the old devil is dead 
below.“ Humboldt would “grasp into the present,“ 
but refuse to “‘send his thoughts wandering over eter- 
nities.” In all his voluminous writings he gives no dis- 
tinct recognition of the grand realities of the Christian 
religion. Yet there is a “dim religious light here and 
there in his works, which induces us to hope that he did 
believe in him who “laid the foundations of the earth.“ 
Agassiz, as opposed to the popular opinion, declares 
Humboldt to have been a firm believer in a personal, 
superintending providence. We may venture this, 
that if not an adherent of orthodoxy, he did not assail 
it. He explored the penetralia of nature with rever- 
ent tread, in the belief that Law is the supreme rule 
of the Universe; and that Law is wisdom, is intel- 
lect, is reason, whether viewed in the formation 
of planetary systems or in the organization of the 
worm.“ 

As nature is not content that the planets which float 
in the universal ether should be merely abstract globes, 
but clothes them with varied and beautiful life, so 
Ritter breathed a soul into the cold sciences of the 
physical world, and arrayed them in the majestic 
truths of Revelation. He calls his work another note 
added to the harmony of that general song of praise in 
which all branches of science must unite, if they will 
retain the honor which God has lent to them, until 
the time shall come when they shall come where 
they shall raise the Gloria in Excelsis in still nobier 
no ” 

Ritter is a promise of a richer future for the German 
nation. His avowed recognition of Christianity, and 
his active co-operation in every Christian enterprise. 
have exerted a powerful influence upon the German 
mind. May we not believe that the future scholars of 
the Fatherland will reject all interpretation of science 
which does not point men upward to that diviner Cos“ 
mos, whose beauty and glory the imagination of man 
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IN THE SWAMP. 
BY MISS A. n. HARRIS. 


6 HE Swamp” was a kind of wonder-land to 

our childhood, answering to the Black For- 
est, with the charcoal-burners and the demons left 
out. We heard a great deal about it long before we 
were old enough to go there ourselves. 

In the summer-time, if ever there came a specially 
busy day, in the midst of haying or grain-harvesting, 
for instance, and the night happened to close in early 
with a tremendous thunder-storm, when the sky was 
lack as ink and the rain came down in sheets, and it 
‘was important that every creature should be got home 
and housed in good season, word was sure to come 
that the cows, taking advantage of the occasion, had 
strayed off and lost themselves in the Swamp, where 
nobody could go, or where it would be useless to try 
to go, @uce a man could not see a yard before his face, 
or descry an elephant, if there had been one in there, 

much less a cow 80 there was no milk that night, 
and none the next morning; and that was not the 
worst of it, for lucky, indeed, were we if the misguid- 
ed beasts did not keep on over the barrier of fallen 
trees, which was the only kind of fence that could be 
made in there, into the adjacent lands, and jump out 
into the highway, and stray off on some of the many 
strange roads, and go on to the ends of theearth. So 
at these animal outbreaks, the Swamp was anathema- 
tized as a nuisance and an evil by the tired and har- 
assed men, who were exasperated enough sometimes 
to shoot the animals down on the spot. But we, re- 
garding it from an adventurous poimt of view, were 
wild to explore, even if we got lost in its watery, bush- 
tangled, mysterious recesses. 
The winter brought us constant reminder of it; for 
after some fearful cold snap, when it was reported 
frozen over solid enough to bear oxen, a path was cut 
down in there, and a part of the year’s supply of wood 
felled and drawn home; and some of the kinds were 
such as we never had from any other place. Such 
were the alders, small, reddish-brown sticks, not larger 
than your arm, which made such an intense heat and 
such a deep bed of flery coals; and the mongrel gray 
birch that was never quite dry; and the brown ash, 
that never furnished a coal, but dawdled away its sub- 
‘stance without either heat or flame. Besides these, 
were poplars, that caught like tinder, and blazed away 
like a furious temper; sweet black birch; white birch, 
with ruffled bark that came off in rolls large enough 
to make baskets of, one layer after another, the first 
chalky white, the next buff barred with white, and 
the inner, pale green with hard white ridges; and last, 
spruces and pines, smeared with turpentine, which 
had oozed out in summer, and, as it dripped slowly 
down, been arrested in little transparent drops. And 
all these logs and sticks were covered with brown and 
green and slate-colored lichens, and gray mosses, which 
were like hair, or an old man’s beard. And some of 
them were always full of danrpness—the sap never 
dried out of them; and many besides the resinous 
‘kinds were fragrant, with a kind of fragrance that 
Was like nothing else in the world; and when they 
were laid on the fire, and began to feel the heat as the 
flames reached and licked them, they steamed and 
sputtered, and sometimes almost made themselves 
musical, like the sands of a “singing beach,” as if a 
spirit from the forest was crooning; and then they 
gave out those strange, pungent odors which were to 
us like incense, and almost the only kind of incense we 
ever knew anything about. 
When we were older, we saw for ourselves. Toward 
spring, when the winter had become a weariness to us, 
and we were sick of its confinement, and desperate for 
the liberty of the open country, and the snow had set- 
tled so that the sled-path was passable for us with 
only the risk of an occasional slumping in, we followed 
it down into the depths, and saw the Swamp in its 
wintry aspect. A solemn place, but full of a wondrous 
charm to us, left, as it was, to utter silence. Nota 
track away from the path, except the dainty little 
prints of a rabbit’s feet, crossing and recrossing in zig- 
zag lines; and once or twice we saw one, white as the 
snow, skurrying off to his hiding-place under some old 
stump. Nota bird or other living creature, unless, by 
the barest possibility, a solitary crow rose from a rag- 
ged pine-branch, high up, and soared off with a “caw! 
caw! caw!” 
We had it all to ourselves—a wintry waste, and a 
stillness as if we were on mid-ocean fnacalm. It af- 
. forded the utmost there was for us of the lonesome, the 
uninhabited, the far-off. The sea was beyond our 
reach; we could not get to the mountains; there was 
no desert nearer than the Great American Desert,“ 
put down on our maps as beyond the Mississippi River. 
So the “Swamp” answered for us, of necessity. We 
‘availed ourselves of all that it had to offer in the way 
f dreariness. We went late in the afternoon, but it 
ywould have been all the same at noon-day, for the sun 
ever could shine in there except with a vailed sort of 
light. The trees shot far up, and they stood thick, and 
the branches were so draped with moss, in tufts, in 
| tresses a yard long, that it was all dim around. The 
yplace had an old, gray look, like no other we knew. 

Snow lay deep in the hollows between the little 
-knolls, but under its treacherous depths was water—it 
Might be bottomless for aught we knew; we could do 
nothing to reach the beautiful things, the partridge 

es wk’ch we knew were bright as coral down 


De, the gold-thread vines, the cyimson plumes of the 


mitre-wort, the lovely winter-growing ferns, and all 
the beautiful evergreen plants and vines which were 
hidden away under the snow, as fresh as in spring. 

Two months later, when the great annual miracle 
had been wrought which changes the whole brown 
earth and gray forest to green, we went there after 
white wake-robin and trailing arbutus, which, just on 
the outskirts, on dryish hillocks, grew in such luxuri- 
ance, such perfection of green leaves and pink-white 
flowers as could be found in no other place. There 
grew in abundance the queer lady’s slipper, the lovely 
white cluster of the tiarella, more than you could 
carry away, the spicy wintergreen. And violets were 
there into midsummer; violets, violets—the tiny dells 
were blue with them; violets on the knolls, in the 
water, almost under the water; white ones, blue ones, 
purplish, large, small, veined, varied; all manner of 
wild violets that could be thought of. 

And birds sang, away up overhead somewhere; 
somewhere in among the trees; they were out of sight, 
but the place was full of them, different birds from 
any that ever came about the house, or were known 
among the haunts of men, with voices sweet as 
thrushes and larks and nightingales; some pouring 
out a long succession of notes; some uttering only one 
or two, prolonging them as if it was ecstacy just to 
give that sound to the air. Their names we could not 
tell; we only knew that they were birds, and that 
they sang. Aud in that first freshness of May, it 
seemed down there as if it were the morning of the 
creation, when everything was just finished, and the 
maker of it had pronounced it good, and everything 
was new, blooming, fair and perfect, and every crea- 
ture’s voice was praising Him. And it was a joy to 
be alive, and see and hear, and have a part in it all. 

It seemed as if nothing could exceed the luxuriance 
of the Swamp in the spring-time; yet when we went in 
August from the parched and dusty region outside, 
the change was like enchantment. It had grown 
greener and more rank. No sign of water anywhere, 
although we should have found it ankle-deep if we 
had ventured far away from the tree-roots and the 
fallen logs and hummocks, and there were places where 
it seemed as if we might sink through to the under- 
world and be seen no more. But it was one greenness 
all over, except in the open spots, where the great 
flags and the cat-tails grew. Elsewhere there appeared 
hardly one inch of ground where there was not moss 
of some kind. It was not earth, not water, not grass; 
but lush, shining, moist, rank moss, vivid green, soft, 
lovely—the groundwork, the covering. And out of it 
sprung tiny shrubs and littlo trailers and creeping 
plants of every kind that led shade and dampness— 
ferns, so frail that they drooped as soon as you were 
out in the sunlight; gold-thread, binding every mound 
of soil with its shining roots; twin-berry, partridge- 
berry, all so tangled together in the chocolate-colored 
mold that if you attempted to separate one thing you 
might be the ruin of a dozen; and, most elegant of all 
the inhabitants of such a wood, the box-berry, cover- 
ing the remnant of every old stump or decayed tree- 
root or fallen log with its tiny round leaves set close 
along a slender, trailing brown stem, on which in Au- 
gust hung, here and there, a minute white bell, as if a 
drop of snow-white wax had fallen and been caught 
on the thread of a stem. 

It was a paradise fora botanist. Besides the many 
water-shrubs, and dwarf evergreens, and myriads of 
mosses, and vines, and ferns, and lichens, and liver- 
worts, there were grasses and sedges of wonderful 
beauty. You would not notice them until August. 
Then every one had put forth a flower after its kind, 
and thus made its individuality manifest. No longer 
simply grass, and nothing more, but showing its right 
to a special distinguishing name of its own. There 
were hollow reed-stems; there were jointed stalks; 
there were blades corded, blades triangular, flat blades 
that cut like a knife; there was grass that stood stiff 
and strong, and grass that drooped to the ground in 
the utmost grace of curve and arrangement. Some 
flowered in bunchy heads like grain, and some in 
combs; others in the soft brush which is likest the 
fox's tail for which it was named; and more in plumes 
of brown, or ash color, or red, shedding fine powder 
like dust, if it was touched. And yet these were but 
few in number compared to the infinite varieties with 
which the bounteous earth abounds. 

But more curious than any of these were the mush- 
rooms. If they had been like any we had ever seen in 
any other place, we should have passed them by with- 
out a second look. But these were gorgeous as tulips. 
They flamed in red and goldgand showed off. in the 
green depths as if some great, sumptuous flower of the 
tropics had been flung down on the moss. Where did 
they come from? What were they? How came they 
by those colors? We wondered and asked, as we care- 
fully took them up and brought them away—massive, 
meaty, clammy things, of uncanny origin and repul- 
sive odor. : 

But the colors! Just such mushrooms may now be 
found somewhere in there. Some of mingled vermil- 
ion and orange; some shading from straw-color to 
scarlet, or to the deepest gamboge, or from tawny red 
and gold to black. But richest, most elegant, almost 
shining in its splendor of dyes, here and there one 
with stipe white as snow holding up a flat, round table 
under whose surface was in cream-colored flutings, 
and the upper as vivid as carmine, which yet is not 
carmine, but has a deep salmon mixed with it; not 


carmine, not salmon, not pink, but a color which has 


no name, that might be made up of all thrge. In the 
most showy combinations of reds or yellows, or both, 
by those unaccountable laws or freaks which rule a 
mushroom’s growth, somehow, after some inexplicable 
fashion, they contrive, down in those green, wet, sun- 
less depths, where no bright-hued flower is ever seen, 
to extract brilliance from the dull mold and the dank 
air. And yet, with all their showiness, they savor of 
the unclean, almost of the supernatural. 

But these were not all. Others of the fungus tribe 
abounded, in soft drabs and browns, with rings of 
darker drab or brown, or shadings of chocolate; singly 
or in groups; shaped like drinking-glasses, like trump- 
eta, like salvers. And, most beautiful of all the 
growths of the Swamp, clusters of something belong- 
ing to the vegetable world, which might be of kin to 
the mushroom race, or might not—nobody could tell 
us. They were simply little oars sticking up out of 
the moss, where, in deep, velvety masses, it filled all 
the space among some pine-tree roots. Perfect-shaped 
paddies, from the tiniest, just showing itself, to the 
tallest, almost of the size of a willow-leaf; and the 
beauty of it all was, that from the least to the greatest, 
they were of the most intense, the most glowing 
orange, as if the moss had suddenly blazed out into 


patches of gorgeous bloom. 


SUMMER VAGABONDS., 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


TAKE it for granted that most of the original, 

live people who have have been immured in towns 
for nine or ten months of the year, feel, when the 
bright, warm days come, a pretty strong inclination 
for summer vagabondage. 

It may be a relapse into one of the milder forms of 
barbarism, or a faint reminiscence of our furred and 
feathered, web-footed or hoofed ancestors, which 
brings a fever touch and longing for the old free life 
a desire to browse on the wild fruits of the earth, to 
slake our thirst at mountain springs, and feel the 
winds of heaven buffeting our cheeks. 

There are two summer vagabonds, little Ben and old 
Watch, I am pretty intimately acquainted with, and 
both of them seem to afford excellent substantiation 
of the truth of Darwin’s theory—for there is a great 
deal of monkey in the boy and a faint foreshadowing 
of man in the dog. 

All of Ben’s limbs appear to be prehensile, and he 
is more at home in the top of a tree than anywhere 
else, especially when the good house-mother is calling 
out to him, rather shrilly, to come down this blessed 
minuté, or she will beobliged to administer condign 
punishment in the form of a spanking. 

Old Watch, as he stands before me, with a kind of 
dumb pathos in his brute face, looks as if he would 
like to edge a little nearer to human nature. He is a 
plain dog, with a characteristic way of insinuating 
that, though he has no great amount of conceit, he 
would appreciate more attention than he gets. It is 
easy to imagine the deprecating, shy, timid, soft- 
hearted creature he would make if supported on two 
legs instead of four, having exchanged his fur for a suit 
of broadcloth. His nese would be large and red, his 
eyes pale and a little weak. his halt of no particular 
color. He would certainly hesitate a little before 
speaking, and cough softly behind his hand, and per- 
haps—who knows?—he would wear a white choker, 
and carry a slim umbrella under his arm. I can see a 
geat deal struggling in his bashful canine soul. 

A true summer vagabond can never regard his shoes 
with indifference. There is a pair I know, rather 
shabby about the toes, white at the seams, and minus 
two or three buttons. I should be an ingrate not to 
look upon them with affection, for they have carried 
me over fields, through woods and meadow grasses, 
along river banks, up hili and down hill. They have 
the dust of Paradise upon them, in spite of the author- 
ity of the old poet who says of that delectable region: 

Within thy gates no thing can come 
That is not passing clean ; 
No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth may there be seen. 

When we come back to our city homes, how many 
memories of pine woods and purling streams, lily 
ponds and rocky uplands we shake out of the old 
walking suit and the shabby water-proof! What a 
halo encircles the faded sun-hat that has been wreath- 
ed with oak chaplets and evergreens when we sat ou 
mossy logs under the boughs of forest trees! 

To-day, asI picked off a handful of beggar’s lice 
that were sticking their little pitchforks in the flounce 
of my dress, there came back the memory of a certain 
morning when little Ben, old Watch and I got lost in 
the corn-field. Do you like a field of corn—not a mere 
door-yard patch, with hills that can be counted, and 
spindling yellow stalks, but a vast sea of dark green, 
rising and falling with all the variations of the ground 
—a billowy mass that leans one way when the wind 
blows, and shivers through all its multitudinous 
leaves? When the breeze dies away, the long, slim 
ribbons droop like pennants from the mast-head in a 
calm. They are gemmed all over with morning dew, 
which lies in thick, beady rows along their edges, and 
drips down into the furrow. You walk amid the 
columnar stems, and look up at their plumy tops, and 
out through the chinks to where little dun clouds, like 
puffs of down, lie on the sultry, vaporous blue. 

The ripening corn has a peculiar odor, perhaps the 


most distinctive of the smells of August, It seems as. 
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though old earth were getting mellow, and tender, 
and juicy, and pulpy, all the way through. One only 


hopes it may not get too ripe. There are pretty, pur- 


ple ground shadows between the rows, and great yel- 


_ Jow-bodied pumpkins lie in their shady coverts, 
making a glow like little buried suns. There is a 


species of snap dragon—a wild, gadding thing—that 
looks as if it had run into the corn to hide out of mis- 


Chief, and lost its way. Spiders weave their webs 
aàmid the tali stems, and catch the glistening rain-drops 


; 


that tremble and shimmer as the wind waves the gos- 
samer. 
Around the corn stretched an indefinite limbo of 


- furze, thistles and docks, Ben has filled his shoes full 


of the soft earth of the corn-field, and he now sits 
down here on the hill-top and empties out, revealing a 
pair of blue stockings toed with white, and having 
several large darns which the good house-mother has 
put in at odd moments, and several larger holes not 
yet attended to. Ben’s human nature is continually 
trying to struggle through his clothes. It worries out 


at the knees and elbows, under the arms, and in the 


rear, until the effort to confine it seems hopeless. 

As the boy rose out of the nettles he was seized by a 
thousand prongs and spines of the beggar’s-lice. They 
insinuated themselves, too, in all the folds and plait- 


. ings and hems of my own gown, and appeared to in- 


dulge an impish glee by sticking in the most inaccessi- 
ble places. Was there ever so good an illustration of 
the million petty cares that spoil the temper and try 


their best to make life contemptible? 


But what cared little Ben, old Watch and I if 
our clothes were soaked with dew and tied into 
knots by burrs? The purple morning was all around 
us, its bloom still perfect. The August stillness, so 
gentle and sympathetic, was quite unbroken save by 
the chirping of crickets in the weeds, or the squawk 
of the cat-bird like a prima donna who has lost her 
voice. The river, smooth as oil, gleamed through soft, 
smoky haze. The trees wore their richest, darkest 
green, just sered and curled a little at the edges. The 
prevailing ground-tint was a soft red, for now the 
season has colored all through like amber. On sucha 
morning, under the sky there is nothing mean, nothing 
homely, nothing trivial, in the eyes of a true summer 
vagabond. All the nonsense and heart-burning, the 
staleness and insipidity, are left for the poor creatures 
who frequent watering places. Your old alpaca gown, 
with darns on the side gore and beggar’s-lice fes- 
tooning the flounce, is more to you than the richest 
silk, because it exactly meets your wants. You are the 


slave of no person or thing. You are free, and you are 


happy. 


Now, where Ben saton his very dubious unmention- | 


ables, emptying his shoes and plucking away the burrs, 
a melon-patch stretched out on the sandy hill-side. 
The pretty, fluted globes lay turned up amid the vines, 
showing streaks of pale yellow and white. If you 
happened to touch one of them with the toe of your 
shoe, you felt a moral conviction, amounting to cer- 
tainty, that it was exactly in that intermediate state 
which makes a muskmelon a thing of joy. A little 
this side the imaginary line itis green and squashy. A 
little the other side it is soft and mushy. 

It is certainly very wrong to pluck a neighbor's 
melons and eat them in a surreptitious manner. Per- 
haps one or two would neve be missed ont of the 
number he packs in barrels and sends off to Fulton 
market. Such a suggestion is of the evil one; and are 
we not told to renounce him and all his works and 
ways, and when he tempts us to flee from him? The 
best way, therefore, is, as little Ben says, to “clip it“ 
out of the melon-patch. I do not suppose I am 
obliged, under the circumstances, to tell what we our- 
selves did. I leaveit to be inferred that we were mag- 
nificently virtuous. 

Just under the sandy hill where the melon-patch 
spread its lures, was the river, a pretty, sluggish little 
stream that ran all to bushes, and leaning willows, and 
sandy bars, and still pools where “skaters’’ enjoyed 
their summer exercise. 

Below the shelving bank we came upon a short, 
stocky old man, with a body out of all proportion to 
the length ofhis legs. His yellow scalp was divided by 
little, stiff, bristly patches of gray hair into states and 
territories much resembling the map of North Amer- 
ica. His face, which was red and knobby, had a curi- 
ous twist in it like those trees one sees on the sea-shore, 
blown all one way by the wind, and his little twink- 
ling eyes were buried, fold on fold, in parchment. He 
“was bare-footed, and his flannel shirt, much shrunken 
by washing, was eked out at the neck and wrists with 
bits of twine, which gave him the look of being har- 
nessed up, while a pair of butternut-colored trousers 
completed the costume. 

This degenerate and comical follower of the gentle 
angler saton the end of a log, fishing in the stream, 
with an old basket and blacking-box to hold bait. His 
dinner, done up in a dubious-looking handkerchief, 
lay farther out on the log. He nodded to us, and 
winked quite as if he were hand and glove with all the 
secrets of his craft; and, to tell the truth, there is 
nothing quite so incomprehensible and mysterious as 
the fascmatioy which fishing exercises over its sworn 
votaries. Our chance acquaintance, it appeared, had 
fished five years in this particular spot, for his health. 
He owned, with rare candor, that there were some 
drawbacks the angler’s sport. In the first place, 
the river had been pretty thoroughly fished out, so 


cat bites, even nibbles, were of rare oceurrence, In | 


a Close to my heart I pressed 


the next place, it never had contained anything much 
better than sunfish and dace. 

When I ventured timidly to inquire if he ever caught 
anything, the glance he guve me out of his queer, 
rheumy eyes was both pitying and contemptuous. It 
was not his business to catch anything, but to fish. 

We left this blurred copy of old Isaac with his dinner 
spread out before him on the log, which resembled a 
choice collection of fossils from the silurian period. 
After an interview with an able-bodied man, who goes 
bare-footed and spends his day angling in a fished-out 
river, who perhaps devoutly believes that General 
Jackson still rules over us, it was refreshing to get a 
glimpse of the railroad where the midday train was 
thundering down the track. We felt, as Mr. Beecher 
says he does, like taking off our hat to the steam- 
engme. 


HOPE ON! 
BY MARIE BELL. 


heart was like to break 
With prayers denied ; 
Dark had grown all the way, 
Sweet hope had died ; 


Withered the flowers I clasped 
Closely at morn ; 

Faded, and wan, and dead; 
So fair at dawn ! 


Life was no longer sweet ; 
Shining afar— 

So cold and far away 
The morning star. 


I dreamed His will I chose, 
Waked, t was my own; 

Wildly I craved the boon— 
This, this alone! 


Thon to my weary soul 
An angel spoke, 

Chided my coward feam, 
New faith awoke. 


Dear heart,“ she whispered low, 
God reigneth still! 
Chooseth, in love to thee, 
His blessed will. 


** Canst thou distrust and doubt 
The loving Lord, 
Who evermore hath proved 
A fuitiful God? 


** Beloved, rest thee sure, 

Each sob he hears, 
Noteth and counteth all 
Thy dropping tears! 


Rest quiet in his arms, 
Wait and be strong! 
What though the answer wait, 
And tarry long? 


** Bate not thy hope one jot; 
All will be well! 

Yet shall thy singing heart 
His praises tell. 


Lift up thy drooping head— 
He will not fail! 
Weak as thy strength may be, 
His can prevail!” 


— 


~ 


God's angel sent; 
Low on my knees I fell, 
Lowly I bent. 


O thou sweet Christ of God! 
Hold my hand fast, 

Till need of hope shall be 
Forever past! 


—ͤ——ã—ł— — 


AMPLE FUNDS FOR COLLEGES. 
BY L. W. HART. 


PROFESSORSHIP of finance, personal 

economy, income, investment, and kindred 
topics would not be amiss in Yale or any of our other 
colleges. A business man cannot safely send his son 
through a collegiate course, generally, as it unfits him 
for business, either directly or indirectly. It unfits 
him for business, directly, in so far as it forms such 
tastes and such habits of mind as conflict with the suc- 
cessful management of business. Or it unfits him, in- 
directly, in so far as it leaves him wholly untaught in 
the simplest principles and every-day knowledge of 
honorable money-making—wholly untaught as to the 
necessity and the meang,of gettmg a fair start profes- 
sionally; the accumulation of adequate capital; the 
means of proteotiug his property, whether inherited 
or self-made; the advantage and means of making 
safe investments; the commonest forms of law in re- 
gard to real estate; in short, a fund of the most neces- 
sary knowledge for every alumnus who expects ever 
to marry, or to own a home, or to leave any property 
to his surviving friends. Such an outline gives the 
merest hints of what is needed by all educated men, 
but is obtained, if at all, by only a very small minori- 
ty, and in a casual way and at too late a period of life, 
by most of these few. Instinct may lead some to it; 
keen insight may drive others; painful struggles with 
poverty in youth may form money-saving habits in 
others; but yet the truth stands undeniably that, gen- 
erally, the way. to wealth“ is not learned in a college 


‘Thive are why every student should 
graduate well-informed as to business matters—as 
well-informed, at least, as he is on a thousand things 
that he will soon forget, and a thousand more that he 
never can use in any way, if he remembers them. 

One reason only—and that drawn from self-interest— 
need be adduced here: If the college needs ampler en- 
dowments for general purposes—and it does—if it needs 
specific endowments for new demands, and to improve 
unusual advantages—and it always does—the surest 
way to gain them is to fit its students to make money’ 
by meeting the actual demands made on every man 
who is to become a financier for himself or others. If 
the college course laid its recipients under deep obli- 
gations by guiding them definitely and systematically 
in the avenues of competence, or even to large means 
or wealth; if it taught property, its tenures, employ- 
ment, accumulation, and effective use, not many years 
would pass before the power or art, thus taught, could 
be trusted to repay to the college a bountiful, or, at. 
least, respectable, tithe of its fruits. 

But, as the case now is, the donors and benefactors 
of a college are oftenest those who, far from owing 
their success and means to any college instructions, 
have made their property by totally abandoning and 
ignoring all the financial or pecuniary advice received 
there, and by picking up such hints—often by bitter 
experience—hap-hazard after they were graduated, 
and so were self-taught. 

Much as we contemn the run of mere Business Col 
leges, yet Yale ought to teach the elements of 
business, in order to reap the profits of such teach- 
ing in the benefactions of its well-trained money- 
makers—men who would feel bound to requite gen- 
erously such an “Alma Mater,“ from whom they 
shall have received not merely the physical culture 
and the mental and social development that fit them 
for a blissful matrimony, but also the modicum of 
knowledge that prepares them to leave to Yale and 
to their own children, as joint heirs, no contemptible 
patrimony, as the result of their college studies and 
training. 

Property is quite as needful (two-thirds or more of 
the older alumni will endorse the statement) as Pa- 
leontology or the Greek accentuation of Wolf. It is 
safe to say that fathers of large families, with small in- 
comes, would each rather increase his income to the 
amount of 3300 or $500 a year than read Horace or 
Homer fluently. 

Three thousand five hundred graduates of Yale at 
$300 each make a total of $1,060,000. If each paid, back 
10 per cent., as a thank-offering, it would pour into 


‘| the funds of the College over $100,000 yearly. If a col- 


lege wants money, it should carefully qualify ite stu- 
dents to make money. Does it? 


IS IT NOT A GRIEVANCE? 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


CCASIONALLY, while pleasantly pursujng a 
writer’s thought in newspaper or magazine|I am 
suddenly introduced to a foreigner who is suppo to 
have a beautiful way of expressing himself. It is or 
Castelar or M. Thiers who speaks, or else Plato or 
Cicero is resurrected and introduces a sentence or two 
in aforcible and pungent manner. The only fault I 
find with these gentlemen is that they don’t talk En- 
glish. Without doubt their language is instructive ; 
but I “ cannot see it.“ It is jargon to me. 

I am sure that Mr. J. or Mr. K., who has dived 80 
deeply into the sea of politics qr science, and whose 
own language I appreciate, must have a high respect for 
these gentlemen, or he would not fora moment have 
given them the floor. I feel that Mr. A. feels as if Plato 
can talk better than he can, and I am anxious to know 
what he says. But, though I am a successful man, so 
called, and take a deep interest in the issues of the 
time, I have never dug Greek roots or used a lexicon. 
I call my son John, who is a Junior in college, and who 
knows everything, his mother thinks, and is, of course, 
well acquainted with Plato. But John says he never 
saw that sentence before in any of his Greek, and his 
lexicon is up in the library. I draw a long breath, and 
wish that next time Mr. A. wishes to illuminate his 
thought with Greek fire, he would also act as interpret- 
er. A homely friend is better than a handsome. 
stranger, and if the translation does lessen the force 
and beauty of the original, the latter is not all lost on 
me. 

Am I alone in this grievance, or am I, as I think, one 
of a large majority among American readers who are 
prone, in their use of foreign quotations, to substitute 
an imprecation for a translation? I am human, and 
when a writer undertakes to bridge for me a chasm of 
thought, and then tells me to jump blindfold, I nat- 
urally rebel. 

It is 1 inconvenient to climb a ladder less an oc- 
casion und, or to cross a brook on stepping-stones 
when the center stone has been omitted. Some men 
can jump, and rubber boots can wade the chasm, but 
not all people have long legs or are rubber-shod. Mr. 
Barnum would never have arranged certain of hia 
show-cases so that only six-footers could look into 
them; and his patrons would not be willing to bring 
step-ladders either, or climb on other men’sshoulders 
to look into them. And, in closing, I beg leave to main- 
tain that authors are less wise in that respect than 


course, as it is certainly left wholly out of sight. 
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The Household, 


OUR SUMMER AT HOME. 
| BY SAUL POTTS, 

friend Slopkins, with whom I have my bed 

and board, has been induced again this sum- 
mer to ship his wife and six young Slopkinses to the 
country, for the benefits that it is fashionable for city 
people to think are to be derived from change of air, 
and country fare. 

' §Slopkins himself, mind you, is one of your creatures 
of routine, whose lives run along in the same rut year 
in and year out, and to whom city air is as good as 

country air, and a trifle better perhaps. At all events, 
on two or three occasions before this, when his family 
have been settled for the summer in arural district, 
he has joined them during his summer vacation from 
the great banking house where he earns his own and 
their bread and butter—and has been so frightfully 
bored and pestered with the stupid quiet and monot- 
onous dullness of the Connecticut village to which they 
usually resort, that he has curtailed his stay, and has- 
tened back to his old treadmill, quite content to re- 
sume his jog-trot duties at the end of a wretched 
fortnight. 

Mrs. Slopkins, who is a notable housewife, and a very 
Martha in the way of family cares, every spring con- 
ceives the idea that she and the juvenile Slopkinses de- 
mand the change of scene before referred to; and, 
although she is just as much a slave to their wants in 
the country as when in town—she goes thither osten- 
sibly for pure air and rest—for her summer is mosthy 
spentin repairing the dilapidated Wardrobes of the 
past season, or grinding out at her sewing machine a 
supply for the coming fall and winter. But Slopkins 
pere, who is a very conciliatory spouse, usually grace- 
fully yields the point she contends for—namely, that 
“she actually needs rest,“ though when and where she 
gets it neither he nor I, after several years of diligent 
research, have yet been able to ascertain. And so, 
when the warm days of spring began to make them- 
selves felt, the summer question was agitated ; and after 
the usual month of preliminary preparation, during 
which time the carpets were taken up, beaten and 
sowed up in moth-proof bags; the curtains taken down, 

the house thoroughly cleansed (the whole process 
to be repeated when they return in the fall, in the way 
of putting things to rights again); after the children 
had counted and recounted the days that should elapse 
before they should make their e®odus, at length the 
whole Slopkins family started off, bag and baggage, 
to the “ Nutmeg State,” whither the paterfamilias and 
myself accompanied them, to see that they were fairly 
installed in their summer quarters. It was Saturday 
morning early, whon the boat reached the dull old 
country hamlet, which was just waking from its nightly 
repose to the semi-comatose state which usually char- 
acterizes its daily existence. We strolled along its 
dusty, straggling street, finally reaching the Slopkins 
mansion, whither the maternal 8. and the half dozen 
olive branches had preceded us in the one-horse vehi- 
cle that conveys passengers to all parts of the town 
and circumjacent country; and, while awaiting the 
preparation of our first rural breakfast, occupied our- 
selvgs in unpacking trunks, boxes, bedding and the 
other fifteen or twenty items of freight that had just 
been brought up from the landing in a farm wagon. 
What visions arose upon the mental horizon of Slop- 
kins and myself of an appetizing repast, of fresh eggs, 
the very latest edition; of golden butter and genuine 
cream, of snowy rolls and juicy steaks, 

But when we sat down around the immaculate cloth 
with its burnished silver and dainty china, poor Mrs. 
Slopkins informed us, that for love or money no steaks 
could be had, for the butcher's cart had not yet made 
its appearance; the grocer had only two eggs left, and 
of course one of these must be used to settle the coffee; 
and butter, owing to the drought, had to be brought 
up from New York, and was worth fifty cents a pound; 
and there was no baker, and there had not been time 
to raise the rolls, and the milkman had made bis diur- 
nal rounds before our arrival; and—and—in short all 
she could do was to send to the village grocery and 
procure a salt mackerel, and our Hibernian cook hur- 
ried up some biscuit, the ingredients of which were 
apparently equal proportions of salerotus and flour. 

And these, with a cup of passable coffee, constituted 
our first country meal. Well, after breakfast, Slopkins 
and I sallied forth in search of something for diuner 
and for Sunday. Strawberries, which we had been 
Surfeited on at home, for a fortnight before, were 
among the many things affected by the drought, to 
! which the lack of everything the market should afford 

attributed. 

Potatoes and the usual vegetables of the season were 
®qually unattainable; in short, we found that most of 
| the supplies for the table were imported from the New 
York markets, the prices in consequence being so 
high as to render it necessary for many people to dis- 
pense with them, hende the stock was small. And here 
Was the Slopkins family, fixed for the summer in a 
rented house, and poor Ar. S. on his return must needs 
ship supplies from home thus rendering their summer 
in the country very like a prolonged pio-nio, where 
people carry their own provisions for the sake of de- 
vouring them in the woods, in the most uncomfortable 
attitudes possible, and under circumstances that at 
home would be considered quite unendurable. We re- 


| 


mained over Sunday, and by Monday concluded, after 
having fairly started the family at housekeeping, that 
we could enjoy ourselves quite as well in town, though 
it involved the choice of one of three evils—boarding, 
taking our meals at restaurants, or keeping bachelor’s 
hall. As the former did not exactly strike our fancy, 
and partly for the sake of experimental knowledge, 
we decided upon the latter, and then came “the tug 
of war.“ When we rose from our berths on the steam- 
er, that dismal, drizzly Monday morning, we were just 
passing the upper part of New York, and by the time 
our toilets were completed the bout was nearing her 
dock at Peck slip. We threaded our way through the 
damp, steamy crowd on the pier, and between the 
heaps of doughnuts, oysters, and oranges of Fulton 
Market; past the booths where steaming coffee and 
smoking oysters suggested breakfast, and reminded 
us that we had provided no supplies at home for our 
first bachelor meal. Ferry and cars soon deposited us 
at our destination, and we entered the lone domicil 
where we were to pass our quiet summer. 

The first thing to be done, of course, was to prepare 
our “matutinal repast,’’ as novelists term it. What 
experiments in the culinary art we would try; what 
new dishes we would invent; how many things that 
were banished from the table by reason of Mrs. Slop- 
kins’ and the young Slopkins’ distaste for them—we 
should indulge in during their absence! Now Slopkins, 
be it known, confidentially, is not the most orderly or 
systematic person in the world; and though his wife 
is just his opposite in this respect, all her efforts to de- 
velop that admirable trait have thus far proved but a 
nominal success. 

Not to be egotistical, I am perhaps a trifle more in- 
clined to that virtue than he R, or I fear that on her 
return from the country Mrs. Slopkins would incon- 
tinently go demented, and become a raving lunatic, 
were the house to be left entirely at the mercy of 
Slopkins alone. Well, our first breakfast resolved it- 
self down to thesimple items of bread and milk, it being 
too late to collect the materials that morning fora 
more elaborate bill of fare—but we promised ourselves 
all sorts of nice things for future delectation. On our 
return home from business that afternoon our first 
move was to invest in asmall gas stoveas the most 
convenient and expeditious method of cooking the va- 
rious warm dishes we were to indulge in. As neither 
of us cared for tea, we decided to have coffee; but as 
to what quantity was requisite, or how long it should 
boil, neither of us had the faintest idea. At a venture, 
I decided that three heaping tablespoonfuls of ground 
coffee would be about the required proportion for each 
person. 

So acting upon this rule, I immersed it in something 
like a quart of cold water, setting it on the gas stove 
to boil, where it hissed and sputtered away for half an 
hour, now and then boiling over and extinguishing the 
flame. On pouring it out, what an inky fluid presented 
itself to our view! We had tasted café noir“ before, 
but that was pale beside this. We strained and re- 
strained it, and restrained our temper likewise, but all 
to no purpose; it was black and muddy, and was as 
hard to settle as an account current of ten years’ stand- 
ing. Slopkins suggested eggs, and in they went, two 
of thom; but the coffee had ceased to boil, and they 
did not have the desired clarifying effect. Then we 
found our milk had turned sour, and there was no 
milkman due until next morning. . 

So we swallowed the cbony fluid as best we could, aud 
took such comfort as could be derived from the thought 
of the delicate pancakes the sour milk would make. 
Slopkius went to the pantry for flour, and shortly ro- 
turned with a box containing a very fine white sub- 
stance which he commenced sifting into the milk. I 
suggested to him that soda was also required to 
counteract the acidity of the lacteal fluid and to 
render the cakes light, when he produced a jar from 
which he stirred into the bowl of batter a teaspoonful 
of a white powder, which he said he was sure was 
soda. 

But the batter was by this time becoming wonder- 
fully stiff and difficult to stir, and we were both won- 
dering what could be the difficulty with the flour, 
when, accidently glancing at the side of the box, I dis- 
covered the label, Plaster of Paris.“ There were no 
cakes for us that night. So we again repaired to the 
baker’s and bought some fresh bread and tea-cakes, 
and swallowed them and our disappointment as cheer- 
fully as possible. The next morning we were up early, 
and while I made a second attempt at coffee, Slopkins 
had procured steak and eggs, ani was reading the 
morning paper in the dining-room. A ring of our 
laundress at the door was heard. The basement door 
leading into the yard was open to let in the fresh 
morning air. Leaving it thus, some business with the 
laundress requiring my personal attention, I rushed 
up stairs to obey the summons, and on my return 
found the steak missing. . 

A hurried scratching upon the back fence just then 
attracted my notice, when, looking out, I saw our 
steak disappearing in the mouth of an immense cat of 
the masculine persuasion, who was then vanishing 
into the yard of the third house above us. But time 
would fail me to tell of the scorched pancakes, the ex- 
perimental soups, as unpalatable as the “ witches’ 
broth” in Macbeth, and as productive of “toil and 
trouble.” Of the napkins left soiled, and eaten by 
mice, wherever a spot of grease could render them at- 
tractive to these “ rodents’’; of the amount of china 


and glass broken by our clumsy manipulations white | 


attempting to wash our breakfast and dinner dishes; 
of the narrow escape we had from poisoning in our 
first attempt at pancakes, which we discovered some 
days after were mixed with arsenic as well as plaster 
of paris, some of the aforesaid poison having been left 
in a jar mixed with flour to kill rats, and so labeled; 
but we had not at the time detected it, and but for the 
plaster of paris this parrative had perhaps never been 
written. 

Suffice it to say, what with mishaps and accidents 
innumerable; with imaginary burglars often disturb- 
ing our nightly repose; with experiences at sewing on 
buftons and darning stockings that would surpass those 
of the Danbary Man'; and with multifarious other 
incidents, ranging from the height of the ridiculous 
to the depth of aggravation, we have managed to sur- 
vive by abandoning the culinary art, as one of the lost 
ones, and by taking our meals in a Christian and re- 
spectable manner at the house of our near neighbor 
and friend, Mrs. Maxley, who has taken compassion 
upon our forlorn condition, and consents to feed us 
until September is over, when we look for the return 


ot Mrs. S. and the children. We shall do the best we 


can to put the house in a condition to receive them, 
but knowing the fastidious neatness of that pattern of 
housewifery, we look forward to their advent with 
pleasure pot unmixed with fear and trembling. 


BROOKLYN, August, 1873. 
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BLUEBELLS. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


HALL I ever forget the time when we first 
found them? We had gone wild-flowering, Joshua 
and I and little Elizabeth, each with a basket, and an 
old case-knife to dig up violet roots, periwinkles, moss, 
anemones, or anything our hearts delighted in. We 
were making gardens out under the old damson plum- 
tree, and we wanted everything beautiful to put in 
them. Mother had given us some pink roots, and a 
slip of cinnamon rose, and Joshua was so fortunate 
as to have a fine live forever“ in his corner, but 
these were not near enough. Besides, we wanted 
things already in bloom, and so we went wild-flower- 
ing. 

We dug up a few roots of little sweet white Violets, 
that grew in the damp ground by the brook, and then we 
croased into a pasture-lot where there were thousands 
and thousands of eyebrights in bloom, every one a 
little pearly star. It was har@ not to take too many 
of these, it was so easy to dig up great clumps of them, 
and they were so pretty; in fact, Blizabeth had her 
basket as full as she could carry, when we climbed! 
over the wall, and reached the rocky 4986 where the 
anemones and the large blue violets grew. 

When our baskets were all full and landed down, we 
were ready to go home. We were then out on tho 
northwest edge of the town, where we had hardly ever 
been before, and the nearest houses were old and 
brown, looking ready to tumble down. One field lay 
between us and the road, and over into this we climbed 
to make a short cut. “Phere were three or four old 
apple-trees growing in it, some poplars, and a weeping 
willow. 

“ Howtangly the grass is!“ said little Elizabeth, as 
she stumbled along with her heavy basket. “ And oh, 
Nanny, see all those big stones!“ 

The big stones were in the centre of the fleld, and as 
we neared them Joshua said: 

“ Hullo, it’s an old cellar! I'd go down in it, if 
there was n’t so many thistles and nettles there. 1 
guess somebody had a house here once.” 

“I wonder if there were any little girls, and if they 
bad gardens,” said Elizabeth, and then, as we came 
round the corner of the cellar, she gave a little 
rapturous cry. She was the first of us to see the blue- 
bells! 

Here and there, all about in the grass they were 
growing, with slender leaves and straight stems three 
inches high, each crowned with a cluster of vivid blue 
tiny bells. We had never seen any before in our lives, 
and we were just wild over them. We wondered why 
we had never found any, nor even heard of them, and 
why other children who went wild-flowering never 
brought any home. 

I guess they don’t grow anywhere only just in this 
lot,“ said my little sister, and maybe these grew just 
on purpose for us.“ 

Woll, anyhow,” replied Josh, “ we can’t take more 
than one apiece, for our baskets are full now.” 

I'm going to empty out some of mine.“ I said, 
promptly, sitting down on the ground at once, and re- 
moving all the plants which began to look wilted from 
my basket. The others did the same; but Elizabeth, 
who was a tender-hearted little girl, insisted that we 
should set out all the discarded ones so that they could 
grow again. To this day I feel a shadowy regret that 
I did not leave all my eyebrights behind, instead of 
half, so as to have taken more bluebells. 

We determined, however, to come again the very 
next day with larger baskets, and to take all the blue- 
bells we could carry. And so we trudged home in 
high spirits with our treasures. As soon as we 
showed our new flowers to mother she told us their 
name; she had seen some once when visiting in an- 
other place, but she had no idea that any grew in our 
town, 

We were busy all the afternoon setting out ou 
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plants, and such a pretty show as they made, row after 
row, all in bloom! The Beebe children came and 


‘swung on the gate while we worked. and looked at us. 


„They won't grow,“ said Meg Beebe, mockingly; 


we set out lots of flowers in our garden, and they ve 
all dried up.“ 


„I should think they would,“ muttered Josh, as he 


patted the moist earth around his biggest bluebell; 
of course things won't grow in a gravel-bed.“ 


„And we ’ve got the beautifullest new fiowers,“ said 
Elizabeth, innocently holding one up; “we found 
them this morning away out in a lot with an old cellar 
in it, aud we re going to get ever so many more, 
they ’re so pretty.” 

„Where d you find the lot?“ asked Meg, curiously. 

„Away over the other end of nowhere,“ said Josh, 
inclined to keep the place a secret. Meg began to make 
mouths at us, but we did not notice her, and by-and- 
by she strolled away, calling her brothers and sisters 
after her. 

When our plants were all set out, we sat down 
under the plum-tree, and planned where to put all the 
bluebells we were to get the next day. Josh said he 


should set his close together, as thick as he could, and 


make one great, round blue bed. I determined to 
plant mine in the shape of a heart, and dear little 
Elizabeth decided to make letters with hers, so that 
every one could read Mamma,“ printed in bluebells. 

We staid out there talking it over, and thinking how 


beautiful our gardens would be, till mother called us 


in to oursupper. The next morning we got ready as 
early as we could to start afresh for the bluebell field. 
We carried our baskets and knives, and walked gayly 


along, full of the pleasant work before us. 


We reached the field and hurried to the plot beside 
the cellar. Ah, that swan's nest among the reeds!” 


‘The ground was trampled, the turf cut and torn; there 


was not a bluebell left! Little Elizabeth’s blue eyes 
first grew big with wonder, and then filled with tears. 

„Oh, Josh, Josh,“ I cried, “‘ where are they gone!“ 

Do n’t know,“ he said, kicking a stone to hide his 
disappointment; somebody has been and dug them 
all up.“ 

“Ts n’t there one left?“ asked Elizabeth wistfully. 

No, there was not even one. After a sorrowful, use- 
less search, we picked up our empty baskets and start- 
ed home again, with slow, reluciant steps. 

As we turned the last street-corner, there were the 
Beebe children lying in wait for us, giggling and tri- 
umphant. 

„Aha!“ said Meg, tauntingly, I guess we can have 
bluebells, too, as well as other folks. We found your 
old lot, and we ve dug them all up and got them set 
out in our garden!“ 

That was the bitterest drop of all, but we passed 
them withqut any answer. Only when they were out 
of hearing Elizabeth said mournfully : 

“ Ain’tit too bad? The darling little bluebells will 
all die in their garden, for it ’s nothing but gravel, 
and they do n’t know how to set things out, and they 
do n’t water them!” 

It was true; for Joshua passed by their yard a few 
days after and looked over the fence, and there lay all 
the pretty bluebells on the dry ground, drooping and 
dying. 

As for ourselves, we could not have the round blue 
bed, nor the azure heart, nor“ Mamma” printed in blue- 
bells; but we made the most of what we had, and cher- 
ished them tenderly. They grew and blossomed for 
us all the spring, and only stopped to rest when the 
pinks began to blow and the larkspurs and poppies 
shot up tall and splendid. But we missed them all 
summer long, for nothing could quite take their place. 

When the summer had gone, and the fall, and when 
winter with its frost and snow had vanished, when the 
air began to grow warm and the trees to leaf out 
‘again, then up came our bluebells once more, as sweet 
and as vividly blue as ever, dotting all the grassy 
ground under the plum-tree. 

One day we were out there playing, and Elizabeth 
was making little bunches of bluebells, while Josh and 
I were piuching live-forever leaves till we could blow 
them up into pincushions. By-and-by our grand- 
mother, who was making us a visit, came out into the 
yard to see what we were doing; and when she saw 
the bluebells in Elizabeth’s hand, she looked pleased 
‘and surprised. 

“Why, where in the world did you get them, chil- 
‘dren?’ she asked. “I have not seen any such since 
I was ten years old!“ 

Then we told her about the time we went wild- 
flowering, and about the neglected field, the old, crum- 
bling cellar, and the plot of bluebells. She listened 
With tears in her eyes. 

“Why, that was my old home, children!” she said. 
“T was a little girl there sixty years ago, and my 
mother loved flowers and had them growing all about 
the yard. These were our bluebells, and I have never 
seen any since we moved away from there so long, 
long ago. I knew the house had gone to ruin, but I 
never dreamed the little bluebells had been coming up 
so patiently spring after spring. And now to think 
my own grandchildren should have found them!” 

When grandmother had told us this, you may guess 
the bluebells were dearer to us than ever. It seemed 
as if they had lived so long and seen so much, and we 


wished they could tell us stories about the little chil- 


dren who used to play among them sixty or seventy 
_years befor, 


It seems too bad tnat people should ever have to 


| move away from the dear homes of their childhood. 


That same fate has overtaken Joshua and Elizabeth 
and me now, and in a far-off city we sometimes, when 
we are together, talk of past times, and wonder if by 
some sweet chanve our own grandchildren may not 
some day come across our dear old garden and find the 
bluebells again! 


The Little Folks, 


DARKEY NED. 

Don't you know dat e 

Babylon has fallen, Babylon has fallen, 

And we darkies 's gwine to occupy de lan?!“ 

HE extra’ word ‘‘darkies” had a jolly ring in 

it, and the little singer emphasized the sentiment 
by pulling an unusually large handful of weeds from 
among the onions, and throwing them at puss, who 
scampered away with her tail in the air, not even stop- 
ping to look back, until she had reached the stone-wall 
at the foot of the garden. 

Hi! Dat cat's a good runner! She'd ought’er jine 
the ’federates. She’d do for old Massa Jim’s company! 
Dey was de sojers to run when de battle begin!“ and 
the boy went into a convulsion of laughter at the 
memory of how Massa Jim’s soldiers proved cowards 
in the time of action. 

It was only Ned, the doctor’s boy. Black Ned.“ 
and Darkey Ned“ the street boys called him, and 
true enough, he was black. With a face that would 
shame ebony, eyes that glistened, and teeth like 
bits of polished ivory was Ned born, a full-blooded 
negro and a slave. For twelve years had the boy 
romped with other babies like himself, upon the plan- 
tation of ole Massa Jim Carroll,“ way down on the 
borders of Lake Pontchartrain in Louisiana; but the 
war came. Ned was made a “contraband,” and when 
the Union forces entered and took possession of New 
Orleans, and the surrounding country, he jined the 
army,” became servant to Dr. Haskin, and with him 
returned to live in a quiet little inland town in the 
State of Maine. Here he was office and chore boy, 
running errands and working in the garden in sum- 
mer, and attending school in the fall and winter. 

Every day wasa happy one to Ned. A parent’slove 
he had never known, for both his father and mother 
were sold in the years gone by, before he was old 
enough to remember them; but the doctor was all in 
all to him, and the attachment which the boy bad for 
his kind-hearted master was almost wonderful. 

But mistress puss had disappeared, the onion-bed 
was weeded, and milking-time had come. Ned sprang 
to his feet, and hurried away in the direction of the 
barn. 

Ten o’clock at night. The little village was dark and 
still. Only the twinkling stars lighted the belated 
traveler on his homeward way, for gas was as yet un- 
known to the simple country folk. Ned's bed-chamber 
was at the back of the house, overlooking the yard and 
barn. As was his custom, the boy had gone up stairs 
without a candle. Kin see jes’ as well in the dark, 
cause my eyes is big, you know!” he used to say. 
Leaning on the window-sill he gazed wonderingly out 
into the calm, clear night. 

„ PDem stars is worlds, eh! Dat’s what dé teacher 
say. I reckon dey’s a right smart piece from here. 
Wish I could go to em! Maybe dey’s differ’nt from 
dis. Hi! What dem men doin’?” and in an instant 
the little fellow’s attention was drawn to the dark 
forms of two stalwart men, who were advancing frum 
the orchard toward the barn. 

„Reckon I'd better git down dar! Maybe dey’s 
looking round fur something to lift!“ Lift was Ned’s 
word for steal. 

Hurrying on his clothes, he crept noiselessly out of 
the house just in time to see the two men entering the 
barn. Following, he stationed himself outside where a 
wide crack in the boards gave him a good view of all 
that was going on within. 

The door was carefully’closed, and then one of the 
intruders pulled a dark lantern and a bag from under 
his coat. Hi! Dey’s going for de grain! thought 
Ned, but he was mistaken. Advancing to the horse, 
the other man offered him a cob of corn, then loosed 
and led him from the stall, and quietly, but rapidly, 
harnessed him to the doctor’s covered buggy; while 
the fellow with the lantern, meantime, drew from his 
bag a small tin can, attached a cord to it, and set it on 
the floor in the corner. Nota word had been spoken 
as yet, and both men were mufiled almost to the 
eyes, so that Ned could form no idea of — 3 
were. 

All ready, Tom?“ 

“ Yes, light the fuse.“ 

Ned heard the fizz of a match, and saw one of the 
men set fire to the end of the string which was attach- 
ed to the can spoken of, and then the lantern was 
quickly concealed, the barn-door opened again, and 
the two came forth, quietly leading the horse, whose 
feet had been muffled, so as to make no noise, and who 
was hitched to the buggy. 

O, dat’s what dey’s gwine to lift—I’ll watch em!“ 
and, suiting the action to the word, Ned stole along in 
the shadow of the fence toward the road. Suddenly 
he remembered the string in the barn. 

~ “Never’ll do to leave dat! Dey meant to burn de 
‘things up.” 


| Retracing his steps he entered the building by a side 


| door. The gleaming spark was creeping along the 
floor toward the can. Ned ran forward; there was, 
flash, a slight report, a moment of light and heat, aud 
then all was dark again. The boy passed his hand over 
his face in amazement. 

Dat was powder! But it was wet, I reckon. How 
lucky! If dat can had bust, Ned d be a dead boy, 
now!” and, reaching out his hand, he seized the dan. 
gerous can, and, carrying it out of doors, examined it 
carefully. 

“Yes, dat's powder, shore, but she’s wet!" and he 
tossed it from him. Now for the men, the thieves, 
Listening carefully, he heard the light rattle of the 
buggy moving slowly up the village street. If he 
stopped to waken his master they would be gone. He 
must flow them at once. 

His bare, nimble feet fell noiselessly in the dusty 
road, and soon he was close in the rear of the buggy. 
It was a covered one, with a narrow, flat boot, or shelf, 
behind. Why not ride?“ thought Ned, and witha 
quick spring he tossed himself to the offered seat. 

When the outskirts of the town were reached the 
horse was whipped to a faster gait, and soon the road 
became an unknown one to the boy. On, on they 
went, over hills and valleys, through bits of woods and 
open, misty plains; by farm-houses, where sleepless 
watch-dogs barked vigorously, through silent villages, 
where the buildings echoed back the horse’s heavy 
tread; for hours they rode, until the eastern sky grew 
faint and rosy with the coming morn, and lights began 
to gleam from windows, and smoke to curl from chim- 
neys as they passed, then they approached a large 
town. 

Ned had not slept. He could only keep on by cling- 
ing to the edge of his narrow seat, and he must be 
awake to doit. As the broad, glad sun peeped down 
upon the dusty boy they entered the place and were 
soon rattling over its paved streets in company with 
many other early comers, headed toward the market 
of the town. 

“Whip behint! whip behint, mister! There's a nay- 
ger ridin’ on behint!”’ cried a harsh, childish voice. 
Quick as thought, the stock of the heavy whip came 
around. Ned had heard the call, and was preparing to 
jump down, but was an instant too late; he was struck 
upon the temple and knocked senseless to the ground! 

„He's coming around all right,” said the kind- 
hearted ward surgeon; “it was an ugly blow, how- 
ever.“ 

Ned opened his eyes. He lay on a clean white bed, 
just like thirty others in the room. He knew where 
he was, for he had seen such places during the war; it 
was a hospital. He raised his hand to his head. 

“Careful, my boy. Are you better, now?” 

“Yes, sir, I’se all right now, I reckon. I must go, 
too, for dey’s bisness for me to ’tend to;“ and the boy 
attempted to rise, but sank back, fainting with pain: 
he had been trampled upon by a horse when he fell, 
and his left arm was broken! 

The physician spoke kindly to Ned, and tried to 
soothe him, but his words had no effect. 

„O, sir,” said the little fellow, “can’t you give me 
something spiritin’, something to ‘rouse me up, like? 


to 'tend to!“ and his eyes were filled with a rT 
anxiety and care. 

My poor boy,“ and the strong man's hand was 5 laid 
caressingly upon the child’s head, tell me your busi- 
ness; I will do it for you.” 

„O, will you! will you! I’se so glad, and de doctor 
won't lose his horse!“ and, with a few hasty words, 
Ned told his story, and asked that the city might be 
searched, and the robbers arrested. 

“What is the name of the town?“ 

Dexter. 

Dexter! Why that is more than thirty miles from 
here! And the doctor’s name is what?“ 

* Haskin,”’ answered the boy. 

“My old army friend! My little fellow, I believe 
your tale, fully. The thieves shall be found and ar- 
rested, if possible. I well remember the horse that 
Haskin used to ride, and can easily identify him. Be 
quiet until I return. Good-bye; and, taking his hat, 
the surgeon departed. 

It was noon when he returned, and poor Ned slept. 
J will not disturb him; sleep is the best medicine he 
can have,” thought his new-found friend. . 

All the long summer afternoon, until the western 
sun glinted through the ivy vine at the window, the 
little colored boy slumbered on; then he opened hb 
eyes to meet the gentle, loving gaze of his own dear 
master, Dr. Haskin. He had been telegraphed to, and 
came up on the train. 

„O, doctor! I jes’ hung to ‘em! They’d a burnt de 
barn, only I see em. Have you got de horse; have 
vou found Billy?“ 

“Yes, Ned, Billy is recovered, and Tom Kane and 
his companion are in jail. Now lie still, and don’t be- 
come excited. If you are well enough, to-morrow We 
will go home.“ 

Nod's eyes sparkled, and he fairly laughed with joy; 
then, obeying the doctor’s advice, he said no more, but 
lay quietly until in dreams he forgot his trouble and 
pain, 

Morning came, ona the boy was so much better that 
Dr. Haskin decided to move him, and noon found them 
in Dexter again. Ned was confined to the house for 
nearly a week, and when he did go out once more he 
found himself a hero in the little country town. No 


one called him “Nigger Ned” now, it was 


You see I’se got bisness to tend to! ’special bad bisness 
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‘colored boy,” or “that brave little fellow” that saved 
the doctor’s horse and barn. 

And Dr. Haskin will never forget that night ride of 
Ned's. He says he shall make a physician of him, so 
that some day the world may know that color makes 
nedifference in a man’s true heart or his ability. 


THE NEST IN THE MAPLE. 
BY MARGARET EARLE. 


F all living things a bird seems the blithest 
and happiest. Whether circling in airy flight 
overhead, or cleaving the air with swift wing, or poising 
on the topmost twig of yonder tree trilling its clear 
song out on the fresh morning air, it seems the very 
embodiment of joy aud freedom. Freedom from care 
as well as restraint. 

Perpetual youth seems to be its birthright. The frisk- 
ing lamb, the playful kitten, soon cease their frolics. 
Growing sober with years, they seem to forget they 
ever had a youth. Butage never stiffens bird joints, 
never changes their glad joyous song into a melancholy 
quaver—at least we never know it if it does. I mean 
the free-born bird. To the poor prisoner, caged, and 
dependent on human care, comes much of the trouble 
and many of the infirmities that are inevitably linked 
with human companionship. 

Yet bird life, free bird life, has ifs trials, as I have 

found by watching the the nest of robins in the beauti- 
ful maple that shades our door. Into the coziest fork 
of this tree, just before our chamber window, came a 
pair of robins one sunny day. Intent on finishing 
their spring work betimes, and getting to housekeeping 
before the warm weather began, they never waited 
for Nature to build them a roof; but, while the tree 
was yet bare and leafless, they chose their place and 
went to work. Ahl busy little workers! It was a 
cheery sight—their patience and perseverance—gather- 
ing their straws one by one, rejecting this and choosing 
that, laying them so evenly in their bills and flying 
away so blithely. 
The round walls grew apace. They worked and 
sang, and sang and worked, until the last hair had 
been laid smoothly in, and then the little builder 
whirled and whirled to give the finishing touch, and, 
with evident satisfaction, pronounced it done, and 
well done. 

Each day brought a new treasure to the nest—a 
green egg, mottled with black—until there were four. 
Now the mother’s heart was where her treasures were ; 
and patiently, day after day, she staid, amid storm and 
sunshine, all the same. But Nature kindly gathered 
around her the tender green leaves that fluttered in 
the spring sunshine, sheltering her from the heat and 
rain; and the wind rocked the branches, swaying both 
robin and nest to and fro as gently as a mother rocks 
her cradled child. 

The days grew into weeks, and there was a stir of 
life beneath her wings. Each little shell was broken, 
and four little unfledged things, that seemed all 
mouths, made housekeeping much more of A labor 
than housebuilding had been. 

Now there is nothing so homely, I think, as a little 
bird just out of its shell. Who would ever think this 
little naked, awkward, uncouth thing could change so 
soon into such an airy, graceful little warbler. Did 
you ever wonder at the difference hetweén fowls that 
walk and those that fly? The chicken comes full- 
fledged into life, ready to commence business at once, 
while the birds feather slowly, and keep their mother 
busy from early morning until night filling those great 
mouths that are always crying, Give, give. 

But the parent birds are seeing their happiest times 
now, as they will find, to their cost, a few days hence. 
Take what comfort you may, robin red-breast, with 
your little nestlings folded safe under your protecting 
wing. Chirp to them low—sing to them cheerily—feed 
them bountifully; when once they bave left the nest 
they come back no more to its sheltering care. That 
dear little home, so cunningly fashioned and so care- 
fully watched, will soon have fulfilled its mission, and 
the little scattered nestlings never again - folded 
under your loving wing. 

| And I dread the day, as much as you, whem talendon 
on the edge of the nest, with a little flutter of the 
wings, and a little ambitious desire to try them, the 
young adventurer either totters and falls outright, or, 
with wings half spread, makes a descent half way be- 
tween a flight and a fall, and comes back no more. 

Ah! you would have waited longer, little one, if you 
knew the enemies that are lying in wait for you. We 
do—and running down stairs with lightning speed 
catch it, just as the dog reaches it, and is about to 
crush it with the weight of his paw. There! a boy 
who has heard the outcry, has been beforehand and 
caught another. We make him give back the little 
trembling thing, and, taking them to the garden, watch 
them all day, where between the boys, the dog, and the 
cat, our eyes have no rest. The cat! will she have no 
mercy? No sympathy with the fluttering, anxious, 
distracted mother, who now feels, for the first time, 
the trouble of motherhood? She has her own three 
kittens to guard, and with ears erect and eyes wide 
open, starts at the slightest noise lest some harm come 
to her own darlings. Will she have the heart to touch 

that young thing, while the mother is hovering so 
anxiously about it? 

It is a pretty sight to watch her as she teaches it to 
fly. First running swiftly along, all the while giving 


that low call, then stopping, she straightens herself up 
as stiff as a grenadier, but the little toddling thing 
scarcely reaches her side before she is off again, till 
finally coaxing it into a flight of a foot or more she re- 
wards it by dropping a worm into its open mouth— 
repeating, again and again, both the le&son and re- 
ward. Well for robin redbreast that her four nestlings 
do not leave the home together! The worry and 
trouble would soon be the death of her. How anx- 
iously both birds fly hither and thither, calling, coax- 
ing, watching, and in an agony of terror if any new 
danger threatens. 

One night, just at sunset, wo were startled by such a 
screaming of birds as I never heard before. Down the 
garden walk I ran swiftly, over the fence flew Harry, 
but not soon enough to save one of our own little 
robins from the clutches of a neighbor’s cat. And not 
only the parent birds themselves, but four or five other 
robins had rushed to the rescue, and I could have cried 
over that poor mother’s frantic grief, as. regardless of 
all danger to herself, she circled around the cat and 
alighted on her head, trying, with beating of wings 
and bill, to make it give her darling up. Ah! the 
mother love is strong in beast and bird as well as in 
human homes. 

Shame to the cowardly boy (for it is a true coward 
who will harm the innocent and weak) who would ever 
throw a stone or point a gun at these little innocent 
birds, or touch a nest to rob it either of eggs or fledge- 
lings. A noble manly boy would never stoop to do it. 


PUZZLES. 


A Crossworp ENIGMA. 
Containing an invitation in Jeremiah. 
My first is in rabbit, but not in bat, 
My second in camel. but not in gnat, 
My third is fn otter, but not in owl, 
My fourth in muscovey, but not in fowl, 
My fifth is in partridge, but not in duck, 
My sixth is in monkey, but not in buck, 
My seventh is in oyster, but not in quail, 
My eighth is in eagle, but not in snail, 
My ninth is in beaver, but not in mole, 
My tenth is in parrot, but not in sole, 
My eleventh in coney, but not in wren, 
My twelfth is in kitten, but not in hen, 
My thirteenth in ostrich, but not in rat, 
My fourteenth in lion, but not in cat, 
My fifteenth in robin, but not in loon, 
My sixteenth in adder, but not in coon, 
My seventeenth in tiger, not in eel, 
My eighteenth in chicken, but not in teal, 
My nineteenth is not in fawn, but in goat, 
My twentieth in locust, not in shoat, 
My twenty-first in panther, not in moose, 
My twenty-second in linnet, not in goose. 
My twenty-third in swallow, not in fox, 
My twenty-fourth in leopard, not in ox, 
My twenty-fifth in ferret, also in trout, 
My twenty-sixth in sheep-head, without doubt, 
My twenty-seventh in cygnet—there, I'm out! 
Mus. Maro. 
A NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


Iam composed of five numbers. 
* * * 


My Ist and 5th equal my 4th. 

My lst and 2nd equal my 34. 

My 2nd and 4th exceed my 3d by my 5th. 

My 5th is half of my Ist. 

My 4th is half of my 3d. 

My 2nd doubles my Ist. 

My 4th and 5th equal my 2nd. 

My 34 equals the sum of my Ist, 4th and 5th. 

My 3d exceeds my 2nd by my Ist. 

My 4th minus my 5th equals my Ist. 

My 24 and 4th equal my Ist and 3d minusmy 5th. ISABEL. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Dedicated to “ Bunny.” 

My first four letters are a shell.or outside covering. My 
next three a title. My last syllable is an article. Next to the 
last syllable is a personal pronoun. 

The whole is a geograpical name. 

A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Vivo. 


One of the East India islands. 

Unspeakable. 

A trait in the Corinthian Church commended by St. Paul. 
A city of Macedonia, mentioned in the Bible. 


Gem FrrzPaTRICK. 


DBCAPITATIONS FOR THE Lrrrin FOLKS. 
Behead a girl’s name, and leave a boy’s name. 
Behead something concealed, and leave a tent. 
Behead a famine, and leave the ground. 
Behead a girl’s name, and leave a girl’s name. 
Behead a boy’s name and leave a trick. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. . 


Biblical Questions K. 
: 16. Dan. 


D. 


HAROLD Vive, FITZPA ATRICK, 
Enigma on Noms de Plume.— One with a flash be hegin 4 and ends in 
and surprises us 


smoke; another, out of smoke brings 2 lich 
with dazzling miracies.""—ROY MAITLA Vivo, 
MARIE F. P., CARRIE S. F., BELL, NE — "NON, G ATRICK, 
Jon REMLAP, FRANK, Lizzis H. H.. LIBBIE 4 

A Basket of Nuts. — Beech. ckory. Peanuts. Almonds. 
Hazel. Walnuts. Pecan. yoo Bu ternuts.—ROY MAIT 
LAND, HOLLY fe Anes. Vivo, BELL, GEM FITZPATRICK, Jon REM- 
LAP, FRANK, BUTTERFLY, JENNIE M. 

Word Square.— C 0 L O R 

0 VE 

EN 
R T 


R E T 8 
—Roy MAITLAND. HOLLY HAROLD, VIVO, BELL, JOE REMLAP, 
FRANK, FIDES, BUTTERFLY, JENNIE M. 
Contractions.—Rook. Condo Stork. Dodo. Owl. Ortolan.— 
Roy MAITLAND, — HAROLD, VIVO, BELL, GEM FITZPATRICK, 
JOE REMLAP, JENNIE M. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CAPTIVE OWI Fro sy rrs Matze.—From Mr. 
Abraham Grator, of Fatland Farm, Lower Providence 

Township, Montgomery County, Ala., we learn the following 
interesting facts: About a year ago his sons caught a large 
gray owl in the woods, and taking it home, confined it in a 
cage and placed it upon the porch. At night this bird com- 
menced to warble the notes peculiar to its species. One 
morning shortly after its capture, Mr. Grator was surprised 
to see his porch scattered with feathers, and a rabbit's head 
lying on it. This occurred morning after morning, when Mr. 
Grator came to the conclusion that something was feeding 
the owl, which he set about finding out. Consequently he 
put the owl in a recess under the bake-oven, and fixing a 
door upon the trap, went to sleep. In the morning the trap 
had been sprung, the door was down, and an additional owl 
was found imprisoned. It was very evident that this was the 
mate to owl No. 1, as no more rabbit heads or feathers were 
found after the second owl was captured.—Ezchange. 

GENBRAL PrLispurRy’s Nerve.—In a sketch of the 
life of the late Gen. Amos Pillsbury, the Albany E-rpreas re- 
lates the following interesting incident: “ About that time 
(1826) his father was appointed Superintendent of the Con- 
necticut State Prison, his son being the deputy; but in 1830, 
his father having resigned, Amos Pillsbury was tendered the 
position, although but twenty-five years of age. It was in 
this institution, and almost a quarter of a century ago, that a 
desperate fellow named Scott was confined for fifteen years. 
He was determined not to work, nor to submit to any of the 
rules, and shortly after entering the institution he nearly cut 
off his left hand to avoid doing any labor. But his wound 
was immediately attended to, and in less than one hour after- 
ward he was engaged in turning a crank with one hand. For 
this he threatened to murder the warden on the first oppor- 
tunity, and in some way getting hold of a razor he sharpened 
it for the dread purpose. Hearing of this Mr. Pillsbury sent 
for him and commanded him to shave him. Heeyed the man 
steadily, seated himself in the chair, and the operation be- 
gan, the prisoner's hand trembling the while. When the 
shaving was finished, the Superintendent said: ‘I have been 
told you meant to murder me, but I thought I might trust 
you.’ God bless you, sir, you may!’ replied the regenerated 
man, completely broken down. From that moment he be- 
came one of the best behaved criminals in the prison, was 
treated well, and remained on his good bebavior until Mr. 
Pillsbury left in 182. But when the new warden was ap- 
pointed, Scott tried to escape, and murdered the keeper. For 
this crime he was hanged the year following, in Hartford. 

Gore Back on It.—A short time since, a colored 
man entered the office of the clerk of a county court in the 
West, and advancing to the table where the deputy-clerk was 
busily engaged, he produced a marriage license, for which he 
had paid the legal fee a few days before. “ Boss,” said he, 
“de lady declines dis document, and I fotch it in to get my 
money back.“ It was a little consoling to the darkey to be 
told that some men went farther and had fared worse; but 
when assured his money could not be returned, he turned 
indignantly, and muttered as he made his exit, “ Ebery- 
body's gone back on de document!” 


—A poor Turkish slater of Constantinople, being at 
work upon the roof of a house, lost his footingand fell into 
the narrow street upon a man. The pedestrian was killed by 
the concussion, while the slater escaped without material in- 
jury. Asonof the deceased caused the slater to be arrested. 
The cadi listened attentively, and in the end asked the slater 
what he had to say in his defense. “ Dispenser of justice,” 
answered the accused, “ itis even as this man says; but God 
forbid that there should be evil in my heart. I am a poorman 
and know not how to make amends.” The son of the man 
who had been killed thereupon demanded that condign 
punishment should be inflicted upon the accused. The cadi 
meditated a few moments and finally said: It shall be so.” 
Then to the slater he said: Thou shalt stand in the street 
where the father of this young man stood when thou didst 
fall on him.” And to the accuser he added: Thou shalt, if 
it please thee, go upon the roof and fall upon the culprit, 
even as he fell upon thy father. Allah be praised.” 


—While an old hen and chickens were scratching 
vigorously on a pier at Richmond, Va., the other day, a rat 
stealthily approached from the wharf, and, seizing one of the 
brood by the leg, attempted to drag it to his retreat. In an 
instant the old hen pounced upon the back of the invader, 
trampling him ferociously, while another hen joined her, and 
with two successive strokes of the beak, expeditiously plied, 
succeeded in cutting the rat’s throat as cleanly as if it had 
been done with a knife. A number of persons saw the con- 
test and applauded the result. 


—Ekonomy iz a savings bank, into which men drop 
pennies and git dollars in return. Avarice iz lik a grave- 
yard; it takes all that it kan git and gives nuthing back. Er- 
ror will slip thru a crack, while truth will git stuck in a door- 
way.—Josh Billings. 

—It is pleasant to see things put strongly and point- 
edly. Some one asked Col. Howard, of Georgia, lately, if he 
thought that a certain Radical in that State would steal. 
Steal! responded the colonel. “ Why, if he were paralyzed 
and hamstrung, I wouldn't trust him by bimself in the mid- 
dle of the Desert of Sahara with the biggest anchor of the 
Great Eastern! Steal! I should think he would.” 

—A young poet once asked Douglas Jerrold to pass 
a candid criticism on two of his productions. Jerrold waited 
rather impatiently until his tormentor had concluded reading 
the first poem, and then quickly exclaimed: “I like your 
other poem the best.” “ But you have not heard it read.” 
That is why I prefer it.“ 

— James Jenkins,“ said a schoolmaster to his pupil, 
“what is an average? A thing, sir,“ answered the scholar, 
promply, “that hens lay eggs on.“ Why do you say that, 
you silly boy?” replied the pedagogue. “ Because, sir,“ said 
the youth, “I heard a gentleman say the other day as a hen 
would lay, on an average, a hundred and twenty eggs a year. 

In an editorial on the horse disease the Congrega- 
tionalist suggested that it might be well to sit at the feet ofa 
horse and learn humility. “Just so,” says the California 
News-Letter, “* sit down at the hind feet of a mule, and if he 
do u't humiliate you, pull his tail and tickle the inside of hia 
legs with a stable-fork.’’ 

—**Talk about the jaws of death,” exclaimed a hen. 
pecked husband, “ they are no circumstance compared to the 


| 


jaws of life.” 


A conveyance. 
A weapon. 
Apprehension. 
Utility. 
Another consonant. — 
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The Church. 


HOME. 


In voting to open fraternal correspondence with the 
American Methodists South, the English Wesleyans, now a 
most influential body, have done what must be appreciated 
‘by all who are in sympathy with the spirit of Christian har- 
- mony between kindred churches. We have something to 
learn ourselves from this kindly action, both North and 
South. 


To the obituary record of ministers, which the past 
month has made conspicuous with honored names, is to be 
added that of the Rev. Levi Spaulding, the oldest missionary 
ot the American Board, who died in Ceylon, June 18, at the 

age of eighty-two years. With Pliny Fisk, Union Winslow, 

and Henry Woodward, he embarked from Boston in 1819 for 
his missionary field, where he remained in service for the al- 

most unparalleled term of fifty-four years. During all this 
‘time he visited his native country but once, 


Another recently departed minister is the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Smyth, of Charleston, S. C., for more than thirty 
years pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in that city, 

and long known in the Church at large. He was a man of 
wide attainments, having published in his lifetime over thirty 
works on theological subjects. Unhappily, in the fullness of 
his manhood he was smitten with paralysis, and though ever 
afterwards a cripple, he continued his ministerial work with 
firm faith and indomitable energy. He died at the age of 

_ sixty-five, justly entitled to profound respect for the bravery 
of his spirit under trials which would have prostrated most 
men. 


It was not the English party of engineers, but the 
pioneer expedition of the American Oriental Topographical 
Corps that made the recent surveys confirming the skull- 
shaped lines of the hill outside the Damascus gate of Jerusa- 
lem, and supporting the theory that that is the true hill of 
Calvary. The geological plate was made by Mr. Bierstadt, 
the artist of the party. Professor James Strong, of Drew 
‘Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., is Chief of this Ameri- 
can Corps, and it is announced that he is organizing a larger 
expedition for farther researches in that direction. By next 
winter there will then be three distinct parties exploring in 
the Holy Land, one English and two American. 


With the resignation of Prof. Tyng, of the Episcopal 
Seminary at Gambier, Ohio, that institution seems to have 
suffered a natural death. He was the last of its instructors 
and the students had dwindled down to the social number of 
two. The Seminary was founded nearly half a century ago, 
was favored by the late Bishop Mclivaine, and has a valuable 
endowment, part of which, however, has been diverted to the 
support of Kenyon College at Gambier to the detriment of 
the Seminary. A hint at what may be the true difficulty in 
the matter is given in a remark we have met with, that “it 
is evidently the intention of the present ecclesiastical author- 
ities of that State to let it die out under its Low Church influ- 
ences, and then build it up-asa High Church institution.“ 


'* Universalism in New Jersey holds its own, acoording 
to the retums read at the State Convention held last week 
on Jersey City Heights. Her First Church of Newark reports 
eighty families, that at Hightstown thirty-three, the Irving- 
ton church sixty members, etc. Several parishes were not 
represented. The Convention has hada lawsuit with a novel 
point in it on its hands for two years, which it has voted to 
push to a settlement. The late David Corey, of Sparta, N. J., 
bequeathed twelve thousand dollars to its use, which the 
heirs contest. The case is before the Chancellor, and the 
claim raised by the estate is that the Universalists do not hold 
religious services in Sparta township one-half of the time, as 
specified in the will, whereas the Convention holds that one- 
haif of the time usually devoted to Church services was the 
intention of the will. Two or three laymen have come for- 
ward with means to prosecute the Convention's claim. 


That old question of running blast-furnaces on Sun- 
day has been brought up to distress some iron-men at Leland 
and Wyandotte, Mich. Some one has taken up the cudgel 
(an iron one, it must be, from the heavy blows he strikes), 
and calls upon the wealthy furnace owners in that section to 
observe the Sabbath-rest principle. Heretofore it has been 
generally acknowledged that a furnace could not be stopped 
for a day without danger, or at least that good iron could not 
do made; but this Leland writer comes out with facts at his 
back showing that there are furnaces making the best of iron 
which stop running on Sunday. New methods of iron manu- 
facture make this possible, and our reformer proposes to let 
the public know it in the face of ridicule and brow-beating. 
It would be a little singular if science, which some people as- 
. sociate with irreligion, should demonstrate that in this re- 
_ pect it is not necessary te infringe upon the sanctity of the 
day of rest. 


Since the Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, came out as an avowed Open-Communionist among the 
Baptists, he rarely misses a good opportunity to reiterate his 
views on the subject. Perhapsin this way he reassures him- 

Self or hopes to strengthen the faith of those who have come 
to believe as he does. Unable to be present in person at the 
recent meeting of the Central Freewill Baptist Association at 
Attiga, N. Y., he sent a letter, which was read before the 
body, in which he says that as to the details of the Baptist 
creed, every man must settle them for himself, with his open 
Bible and the ever-blessed Spirit toinstruct him. For himself 
he finds no warrant in Holy Writ for close communion, and 
believes that the theory of it is based upon a thoroughly false 
hypothesis. Mr. Pentecost only speaks for himself, but as the 
“‘open-communion”’ movement among the Baptists in this 
country is in its infancy, individual opinions and utterances 
- respecting it have more than an individual importance. 


PERSONAL.—A New Jersey pastor returns from his 
summer recruiting trip to find his home brightened with new 
things and his purse heavily encumbered with bank notes. 
Others have found their churches renewed. All, it is to be 
hoped, come back in good spirits and better health.— 
Brother“ Freeman, of Southington, Conn., leaves his charge 
as most men are welcomed. Citizens of all denominations 
gathered in the town hall, voted their great regret at his 
leaving them, and expressed their high appreciation of his 
Character and usefulness. He goes to a Baptist church near 


Newman Hall and Rey. Dr. William Arnot, of Edinburgh, the 
former to lecture and preach in the interests of the new 
_“ Surrey Chapel in London, the latter to attend the Evan- 
gelical Alliance.—English papers mention the death of the 
organist of a rural church at the age of nearly one hundred. 
The extraordinary fact of his life was that he had presided at 
its organ eighty-one years.—St. Anne’s Church, Lowell, Mass., 
the first one erected there, has had but one rector, Rev. Dr. 
Edson, who has just celebrated his eightieth birthdsy. With- 
in a few months of each other will occur the anniversary of 
the fiftieth year of his ministry, the fiftieth of tae church’s 
existence, arid the fiftieth of his marriage. 


Another field is opening for woman’s work and 
woman's kindliest sympathies—perhaps an uninviting field in 
imagination and name, but all the more calling for her ser- 
vices. What can she do among the Indians? The American 
Missionary Association proposes to find out, and among its 
first steps. will be the organization of Woman’s Auxiliary 
Societies, such as the Woman’s Board of Missions has in so 
many Congregational Churches, to take up and assist in the 
work. Gen. C. H. Howard states, in the Advance, that when 
the Government removes the Arickarees, Gros Ventres and 
Mandaus (including something more than two thousand In- 
dians) to a suitable reservation, the Missionary Association 
will take charge of their spiritual interests; and # is for these 
tribes that woman’s services will be asked. Among the 
Chippewas, Mrs. E. P. Smith, wife of the present Com- 
missioner of the Indian Bureau, continues to-be rewarded 
for her labors, having succeeded in teaching Indian women 
the art of keeping a home, and inculcating many civilizing 
ideas and habits which have always been supposed to be 
necessary to godliness. 


It appears to be too late to effect a consolidation of 
the two young and struggling theological seminaries at San 
Francisco. The only difference between them is that one is 
Presbyterian and the other Congregational, a difference only 
in name so far as the doctrines taught are concerned. Why 
have a double set of machinery where one good driving-en- 
gine would answer every purpose? Both seminaries were 
established on the ground that the Pacific coast needed home- 
raised and home-trained ministers; but the fact that there 
are two defeats the ends of each in a great measure. Neither 
can find sufficient home-raised” funds, and the East is ap- 
pealed to for aid. Had there been but one institution, receiv- 
ing the cordial support of both Churches west of the Rocky 
Mountains, there would probably have been no need of send- 
ing agents among us. As it is, however, assistance cannot be 
very graciously refused. The Presbyterians have raised fifty 
thousand dollars, and the Congregationalists now want twen- 
ty-five thousand to put their seminary on a good working 
basis. The latter was established first, has a permanent loca- 
tion at Oakland, and has thus far been carried forward chiefly 
by the generous liberality of a few patrons in California. Its 
students now number fifteen; and among its fruits are the 
establishment of the first Protestant mission on the western 
coast of Mexico by two of its graduates. As the school is in 
existence and has a fleld before it, an appeal for assistance 
ought not to be unheard. But how much more heartily 
would the appeals be answered if the two were one, 


Some Church statistics have been gathered from the 
census of 1870 by Hon. Amasa Walker, which in their way 
are quite suggestive. He gives a table (printed in the Con- 
gregationalist) showing the wealth belonging to the different 
denominations, so far as it can be ascertained from the value 
of their church property, which may be said to represent 
with considerable accuracy the pecuniary ability of the wor- 
shipers. In exceptional instances churches have large funds 
invested in various forms, but these are mostly in the large 
cities. Beginning with the Methodists, we find that their 
21,337 edifices have an average value of $3,274, and they can 
accommodate six anda half million worshipers; the Baptists 
have 12,857 churches, with not quite four million sittings, val- 
ued at $3,042; the re-united Presbyterian edifices number 
5,683, at an average value of $7,638, sittings, 2,200,000; the Ro- 
man Catholics have 3,806 churches, valued at $16,023 each, on 
the average, and their sittings number not quite two million ; 
the Congregationalist churches, numbering 2,715, are esti- 
mated at $9,234 each, sittings, 1,117,200; then come the Epis- 
copalians, with 2,601 edifices, ranging at the higher value of 
$14,039, sittings, 991,000; Universalista, churches, , value, 
$9,436, sittings, 210,380; Reformed, churches, 468, value, $22,- 
135, sittings 227,228; Unitarian, churches, 310, value, $20,266, 
sittings 155,471; Jews, synagogues, 152, value, $33,916, sittings, 
73,265. The Lutheran statistics are not given, but they are 
one of our largest bodies, numbering about 3,908 churches. 
Figures, as a rule, are usually dry reading, but the foregoing 
bear upon the question of denominational. policy and iifflu- 
ence. The largest denominations reach the poorer classes, 
the smallest the richer, from which it might be inferred that 
the former oooupy the field in the truest spirit of the Gospel. 
But as the rich are much fewer than the poor, and need to be 
preached to and converted no less, distinctions in this respect 
would be invidious. The statistics are worthy of study by 
such as may be interested in them, as a number of inferences 
can be drawn from their comparison. 

— 


FOREIGN. 


It is not improbable that Bishop Reinkens and Prof. 
Huber of the “ Old Catholics,” will attend the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance; also Pastor Rogge, Court Chaplain at 
Berlin, who, if he comes, will speak on the mission of the 
Kings of Prussia for Protestantism and the promotion of 
Christian union. 


Italy’s monks are not to disappear entirely, as was 
expected, with the confiscation of their monasteries. It 
seems that in a number of cases devout Catholics have pur- 
chased the confiscated property and given it back to the dis- 
possessed priests. Some have appeared in the very buildings 
from which they wero ejected a short time ago. 


That individual who put a five-dollar bill in the con- 
tribution-box, and added on a card that one dollar was for 
the Foreign Mission field and the other four dollars to get it 
there, must have been the victim of some losing enterprise 
in which he found his profits all eaten up in the effort to real- 
ize them. The charge that missionary boards are necessarily 
expensive institutions, if it was ever even partially true, is 
far from the truth now. The home expenditures of the two 


largest Boards, the American and Presbyterian, are but little 


| went straightesteto the ear and heart of the company. 
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facilities of exchange are such in these days that probably 
ninety per cent. of the contributions fulfill their purpose on 
mission grounds. This is anything but a bad showing ma 
business point of view. No money, we believe, goes so di- 
schemes of the churches. — 


Woman's devotion and capacity finds a rare example 
in Mrs, Watson, now of Shemlan, Mount Lebanon. From the 
Female Missionary Intelligencer we learn that she is one of the 
earliest and most successful laborers for woman's education 
in the Levant. For more than thirty years this English lady 
has devoted herself and her fortune to the service of her 
Master, and has conducted schools in Athens, Candia, Val- 
paraiso, Smyrna, Beyroot, Sidon and the Lebanon. At the 
latter place she has established a number of schools for the 
natives, including Roman and Greek Catholics, Drusés, 
Maronites, etc. She has also built a church at Shemlan. Re- 
cently three girls’ schools have been opened by Mrs. Watson, 
in Lebanon villages, which are taught by native teachers, 
trained by herself. The greater part of the expensos in all 
her enterprises are borne by berself. Her last move was to 
buy land for the site of a boys’ school. 


Emperor William, of Germany, has been given the 
opportunity to formally express his entire sympathy with the 
Evangelical Alliance, and to send his cordial grectings to that 
body when it meets here next month. One of its Secretaries, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, met his Majesty recently at the watering- 
place Bad-Gastein, in Austria, and had a long interview with 
him about the Conference, whose objects he endorsed em- 
phatically. Dr. Schaff represents the Emperor as a most 
conscientious, God-fearing and sincerely evangelical man; 
the same “ pious King William” of war times, and that he is 
becoming more so every year. During the interview 
spoke without reserve about the present state of the church 
and religion in his Empire, and expressed discouragement at 
the progress of unbelief, materialism and worldliness. He 
went so far as to confess that, while Providence had done 
great things for Germany, Germany, instead of being suffi- 
ciently thankful, had only shown ingratitude by her irrelig- 
ion, and was provoking the just punishment of heaven. 
Every agency that will help to counteract this tendency will 
find support from the Emperor; hence hissincere encourage- 
ment of the Alliance and its principles. But the foregoing is 
far from a cheering admission, coming from the royal pro- 
tector of Evangelical Protestantism in Europe.“ 


The project of some of the leaders of the Evangelical 
wing of the Church of England, among them Lord Shaftes- 
bury, to get the Nonconformist bodies to unite with them in 
defending the Protestantism of the Establishment now so 
sorely pestered and threatened with Ritualistio and Papal in- 
fluences, does not meet with much encouragement. The 
Methodists and Wesleyans have formally expressed their in- 
clination not to interfere, and the Congregationalists and 
Baptists would doubtless do likewise when applied to. As 
the Nonconformists are opposed to the State Church, they 
naturally keep clear of any alliance with it. If that church 
is unfaithful to its great trust handed down from the Refor- 
mation, then it behooves the growing body of Dissenters to. 
assume it and themselves become the bulwark of England's 
Protestantism.“ This is substantially the situation. The 
projectors of the union movement, who have secured the co- 
operation of some Dissenters, have organized into a Vigilance 
Committee, and their manifesto is already out. They call the 
attention of the Christian people of England to the alarming 
tendencies in the National Chureh, in the hope of rousing 
them up to its defense. Nosuch thing, however, as a popular 
response has been heard yet; in fact, itis more than evident, 
that the Church of England, even on the alternative of losing 
its ancient Protestantism, must stand or fall by efforts ex- 
erted exclusively within itself. Dissenters will do little more 
than look on. 


While one of its parties is surveying Palestine with 
great accuracy, the English Exploration Fund Society pro- 
poses also to prosecute its excavations in and around Jeru- 
salem. Capt. Warren's discoveries there have only increased 
the Society’s desire for farther researches. The Captain, it 
may be remembered, found that the great wall of the Holy 
City extended downwards, sixty, seventy, and in one place a 
hundred and twenty feet below the apparent surface, and 
that at that depth “the ancient foundations were reached, 
reposing in all their primitive majesty.” Now come the 
points of determination—where were the walls of the city at 
its various periods of growth—where the exact site and what 
the limits of the Temple—where was Christ's sepulchre— 
where the tomb of David and the other kings—whcre the 
Pool of Bethesda and all the other sacred spote? Without 
any reasonable doubt, says the Secretary of the Fund, they 
are all hidden below the modern city, and all recoverable by 
energy, tact and perseverance. As Capt. Warren's sorvices 
are not to be had again, the Society has secured M. Ganneau, 
an Oriental archwologist, who for many years has been 
attached to the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and is per- 
fectly familiar with the ground and the language of the 
natives. If the requisite amount ef money can be raised in 
time, Ganneau will commence operations the coming season. 
Much is expected of him after he is once fairly at work. 


London’s cabmen have now come in as objects of 
Christian sympathy and work. There are already established 
missions in that teeming city for its butchers, fishmongers, 
foreigners, thieves, and its heathen generally, but not till 
lately have the claims of the cabman been considered, which 
may be because he has been regarded hitherto as the last 
species in the human category susceptible of an internal 
awakening. A good woman in London has become interested 
in him. Whether on any occasion she was charged most out- 
rageously fora ride and felt that the driver and his whole 
tribe needed to be elevated from their moral depths, or 
whether she was kindly and reasondbly treated and was im- 
pressed with an intuition that the cabman hada soul and 
might be saved, it is needless to surmise, so long as it is true 
that through her devoted efforts a Cabman’s Mission Hall” 
has been erected in the heart of the metropolis, and that its 
services usually draw an overflowing audience. Last month 
an opening tea was held at the attractive hall, and it is 
spoken of as a memorable evening. Many cabmen were 
present, though a stormy night made their trade brisk. and 
many friends of the mission were there. There were the 
usual addresses, but those made by a r 
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mission promises Meetings held, not only in the 2 . Heme Government. The Parlia- | Almanza and Vittoria were sent forth. These were overtaken 
. pew hall, but in other portions so that all the | mentary party pronounce the Royal Commission a humbug, | on the high seas by two men-of-war, the Friedrich Carl Ger- 
man) and the Swiftsure (English.) Commodore Werner, of the 


‘ ‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 


-Jehus—for there are twelve thousand of them—may be 


reached at least with tracts and books, if not with a good 


word. The traveling portion of posterity may yet find oo 


sion to bleas the good soul whose prayers have gone up for 


the London cabman. 


demnity on Friday, and has recet 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Sept. 2, to Monday, Sept. 8.] 
France paid over the last milliard of her war in- 
official acknowledgment 
from Emperor William that, ha fully discharged all her 
engagements, German occupation of her territory is legally 
at an end. The German troops who occupied Verdun, as a 
last collateral security for the unpaid balance, have now been 
withdrawn, and Frenchmen are very naturally and character- 
istically jubilant thereat. 


A deal has been written and printed and said, within 
the last four weeks, about a deficit of several millions in the 
Treasury gold balances. Stated in its simplest form, the case 
is this:—During the past month the Treasury has certainly 
accurmaulated about five and a half millions of gold which is 
not accounted for in the regular statements. Report has it, 
however, that the whole sum is in the Treasury or its sub- 
divisions, save a stated amount which may, by law, be de- 
posited with certain National Banks. Probably no official 
explanation will be vouchsafed until the next annual Treas- 
ury Report. There appears to be no reason for anxiety or 
suspicion, but we cannot see why, in so simple a matter as 
this, the public should be kept in the dark. . 


Trinity College, Hartford, seut to London, not long 
since, for an architect to send in designs for new college 
buildings. This has been done on a scale of grandeur which 
nrust be appalling to the Treasurer of that never very muni- 
ficently endowed institution. Nevertheless the plans have 
been accepted, so we are informed. Thoy contemplate the 
construction of a grand rectangle, 750 feet long, and open on 
the easterly side. This is to be divided by intersecting build- 
ings into three smaller rectangles. A statue of Bishop Brownell 
is to occupy a prominent position. There is no reason in the 
world why our Episcopalian brethren should not erect such 
a structure, and not mind it in the least in their pockets. 
They are rich enough. But are American architects so in- 
capable of building a denominational college that England 
must be appealed to? 


. After having been lost to sight for some eight or ten 
years, the English yacht Deerhound, which carried off Semmes 


from the Alabama, comes before the publie again engaged 
in landing arms in Spain forthe benefit of the insurgents. 
The Spanish naval authorities, unable, in the regular course 
of ita duties, to look after this contraband trader, became at 
length so annoyed at the Deerhound's doings, that they de- 
tailed a steamer to look after her. The Deerhound had just 
made a successful trip, landing a cargo of arms on the Span- 
ish coast. She ran across the Bay of Biscay, and anchored, as 
was supposed, in French waters, when the wearied crew went 
to sleep, and the fires were suffered to die out. A capture 


was easily effected under these circumstances, and the vessel 


* 1 


was seized as a legitimate prize. It turns out that the Deer- 
Wund was not in French waters, and the question to be de- 
cided is, whether she was, or was not, in Spanish waters. 
Altogether the affair is a very pretty nest-egg for a future 
brood of international arbitrators. 


As the day appointed for the Massachusetts Repub- 


lian State Convention draws near, Butler's chances for the 
- nomination seem to become less promising, although until 


within a very few days he was considered ahead. Aoc- 
cording to the latest estimates, 344 of the delegates favor 


Washburn's nomination, and 319 that of Butler, while 20 are 
‘ doubtful. The two rival candidates met, the other day, at 
the camp of the 2d Brigade of the Massachusetts Militia, 


Gov. Washburn being present as Commander-in-Chief, and 
Butler as Major-General of the State forces. The Governor 
necd not have been in the least taken aback, as he is said to 
have been, at Gen. Butler’s action, for that officer walked 
coolly up and entered into conversation with his rival just 
as though he had not been calling him all sorts of names and 
aocusing him of all sorts of crimes during the past six weeks. 
The Democratic State Convention, held at Worcester on 
Wednesday, nominated William Gaston, of Boston, for Gov- 
ernor, with a straight Democratic list for the remaining 
offices. 


Having finished a speech of twenty-one days’ dura- 
tion tn favor of the Tichborne claimant, Dr. Kenealy, not 
satisfied with having exceeded by a few hours the longest 
speech heretofore recorded, is casting about fer pretexts to 
continue his remarks. Thereby all England is dismayed; but 
it seems to be certain that he has a legal right to speak 
through November, Deeember and January, and for the first 
four days of February, when, as the Spectator suggests, Par- 
liament will be able to suspend the rules, and pass a special 
act of suppression on grounds of public safety. The exam- 
ination has become so notoriously tedious that even the Lord 
Chief-Justice favors an occasional joke in the way of busi- 
ness, and did not clear the Court when the assembled crowd 
burst into an irrepressible roar of laughter the other day 
simply because a very corpulent barrister presented himself 
us Junior counsel, and had some difficulty in squeezing him- 
self through the railings. Another laugh was caused by the 
presentation to the jury of a letter suggesting that the claim- 


unt be mesmerized, and questioned while in a clairvoyant 


State. It was doubtless a funny incident, but why should not 
the experiment be tried? The fact of animal magnetism is 
well enough established to merit recognition even in an En- 
glish court. 


8o bitter has become the wrath of our Canadian 
neighbors because of their Pacific Railway corruption and its 
now progressing investigation before a much-scoffed-at Royal 
Commission, that the merits of the case are rather indistin- 
guishable when viewed from this side the line. Not that we 
would admit for an instant that this petty affair can be men- 
tioned in the same day with our own unapproachable Crédit 
Mobility, but the circumstances are somewhat different, and 
assume anwonted forms through the peculiar relations of 


organized with intent to whitewash, and, as we have before 
mentioned, some of the witnesses refuse to testify. It really 
looks, however, to a disinterested outsider as though the 
Commission were the proper tribunal to investigate the mat- 
ter. Lord Dufferin has all the precedents required to sustain 
him, and it is believed that the three judges whom he has 
made issioners are quite above suspicion and fully com- 
petent to discharge their important duties. At any rate, the 
Commission can make out a very strong indictment, and if 
the Provincial Parliament chooses to haye a subsequent in- 
vestigation of ita own there is nothing to prevent. 


Wall street was not permitted to look across the East 
River and moralize, in unconcern, over the delinquencies of 
Brooklyn, for discoveries of forged railroad bonds and of 
counterfeit $500 bills set every financier of them all to ex- 
amining his securities and looking over his loose greenbacks. 
The bond fraud was brought to light by the discovery that 
$30,000 worth of spurious New York Central Bonds bad been 
offered in a single transaction. Prompt investigation was 
made by all interested parties, when it was found that some- 
thing like a million dollars worth of forged bonds had been 
worked off upon the market, including New York Central, 
Buffalo, New York and Erie, and, of course, these discoveries 
have compelled such a scrutiny of securities, that dealings 
have, for the time, well nigh ceased. The $500 Treasury note 
is one of the most perfect counterfeits that has ever been 
executed, but the Government was saved from any consider- 
able loss by the promptness of the discovery. How many of 
the bills have been received by private persons is not as yet 
known. It is no very easy matter to place such bills in cir- 
culation, and the failure of the operators in the present in- 
stance must be a salutary warnirs to their guild, for so perfect 
a counterfeit as that which they have executed is so éxpen- 
sive as to prohibit frequent experiments in a like direction. 


Well disposed Congressmen who have turned over 
their back pay to the Treasury, under the impression that by 
so doing they would have a clear record in this most disre- 
putable matter, are all abroad again in consequence of a letter 
on the subject from Treasurer Spinner, written in answer to 
a shrewd Congressman who suspected that covering it into 
the Treasury was not a final and irrevocable surrender of the 
money. Here is the substance of the official opinion :—The 
First Comptroller of the Treasury has decided that the unex- 
pended salary appropriation cannot be covered into the 
Treasury at the end of the current fiscal year, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has gone farther, and decided that there 
is no such thing as covering the money into the Treasury, the 
appropriation being an independent one, and not subject to 
the rules generally applicable in such cases. Treasurer Spin- 
ner’s opinion is still more conclusive. He thinks that Con- 
gressmen who have covered in their money may, at any time, 
reclaim it, or failing to do so, suit for the amount may be 
brought by their heirs against the United States. All these 
are merely opinions, but they are from persons who ought to 
know, and it is only the few Honorable Gentlemen who pur- 
chased United States bonds to the full amount of their in- 
dividual back pay, and had them cancelled, who are relieved 
from all farther anxiety in this matter. 


Apropos of the campaign in Massachusetts, the Bos- 
ton Advertiser has had the good luck to put forth two very 
telling editorials, the first of which, entitled “ Breakers 
Ahead,” was largely copied by the journals which oppose the 
election of General Butler. It closes with these significant 
words: The Bay State from end to end is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the fundamental principles of the Republican 
policy ; it appreciates and is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the great leading measures of the Administration, and will 
not willingly break from its personal allegiance, but it will 
not submit to the management of its local affairs by national 
officials. Nothing is more perilous to the liberty of the citi- 
zen, nothing more certain to undermine the structure of our 
institutions. The State will not hesitate to cry ‘hands off’ 
to the Administration that insists on interference, no matter 
what its laurels or its prestige. Of the Republican party it 
will say, The past is secure; but when the party begins liv- 
ing for itself alone, making its chief care to provide its Buck- 
inghams with sinecures, the people of this State will abandon 
it with no excessive regret, and seek new instrumentalities 
for the expression of their purpose in public affairs. The 
party is yet capable of noble uses, but those who should be 
proud to lead it in honorable ways appear blind to their duty 
and intent only on the blazonry of their shields. 


It was very easy last weck to say that Rodman was 
arrested for complicity in the Brooklyn frauds, but it is by 
no means a simple matter this week to say who is or is 
not concerned in these frauds, or what is the composition 
of the rings and cliques which bid fair to place Brook- 
lyn nearly even with New York in the matter of frauds. 
The Deputy Treasurer, Mr. Rodman, is still under arrest in 
default of bail; but that he was alone in his financial short- 
comings, few now believe. Indeed, so strong is the popular 
conviction that the Treasurer himself, C. A. Sprague, was not 
innocent, that he was compelled te resign his post, and at this 
writing no successor has been confirmed by the Board of 
Aldermen. It has come out that some one’s money was in- 
vested by persons whose names are prominently connected 
with the Trust Company and Treasury frauds, in a Philadel- 
phia sewing-machine company which has just failed, and in a 
certain railroad enterprize which, to put it very mildly, has 
shown great capacities for absorbing capital. Other heads of 
city departments are suspected of similar defalcations. In- 
deed, the Comptroller is reported as having said that only one 
department (meaning his own) can be regarded as above sus- 
picion. The committee of five hundred and the committee 
of fifty have been revived, and it is to be hoped that Brook- 
lyn will shortly succeed in finding out who are her swindlers ; 
and having found, will throw them overboard even more 
promptly and effectually than has been done in the case of 


our own Tammanyite conspirators. 


Since our last reference to Spanish affairs in general 
there has been a very exciting drama enacted in the harbor 
of Cartagena, which, sipce the capture of the national 
iron-clads, has been a sort of base of operations for the in- 
surgents whence they have sent piratical expeditions along 
the coast to help their friends and awe their enemies. Hav- 
ing been successful in one or two instances, they decided to 


former, and Captain Ward, of the latter, determined to take 
a hand in the fight if one should occur, and notified the in- 

surxents to that effect in such convincing terms that they, 

the insurgents, surrendered at discretion, and were escorted 

back to Cartagena by the allies.“ The four anchored in the 

harbor, and it was forthwith decided to hold the ships for 

their rightful owners, and put the crews ashore without their 
arms. This disarmament fired the insurgent heart to that ex- 

tent that the batteries on shore and afloat prepared to open fire 
on the Germans and English. Especially frantic was the crew 

of the Numancia (not long since in American waters), a vessel 

of 5,000 tons burden and carrying six 300 pounder guns, and 

all hands declared that the foreigners should be blown out of 

the water if they ventured inside the harbor. Upon this an 

English gunboat steamed up to one of the insurgent ships, and 

the captain asked the Don who was in command if he wanted - 
to fight. The answer does not seem to have been affirmative, 
for the insurgent crews were peaceably landed and the cap- 
tured ships were carried away. What will be done with them 
is not yet announced, but for the p t they are held at 
Gibraltar. On shore the conflict between the Carlists and the 
Government continues with little prospect of decision one 
way or the other. The other enemies of the Government— 
namely, the Communists—are getting rather the worst of it 

lately, having lost s@veral towns previously captured or held 

by them, and, as we go to press, the best thing that could be 
looked for has happened in the election of Castelar to the. 
Presidency, and his investment with powers which are almost. 
dictatorial. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


—An epidemic of virulent typho‘d in forty-three 
families in one of the best quarters of London was traced to 
milk from a farm on which the water was badly polluted. 

—The claas-list of the Cambridge University exam- 
inations for English women shows 220 candidates at the nine 
different centers where examinations are held. Last year 
there were 14, and the year before that 127. 

—When New Zealand first became a British colony, 
in 1840, the native population was estimated at 100,000; in 1873 
it had been reduced to 36,359 by the causes which seem every- 
where to decree the extinction of aborigines. 

—Religious animosities have hitherto given the vote 
of the Irish province of Ulster to the Tories, but a prospect 
is thought to have arisen of the Liberal conquest of Ulster, 
which would be equal to fifty votes on a division in Parlia- 
ment. 

—The efforts of the Government. of Brazil to pro- 
mote the immigration of English agricultural laborers have 
ended most disastrously for the poor laborers, and most scan- 
dalously for the Brazilian agents. Hundreds of humble fam- 
ilies have been ruined, and many lives sacrified. 

—The distinguished Old Catholic, Professor Huber, 
has written a compendious digest of the history of the Jesuit 
order, combining the notice of external incidents with an in- 
quiry into its general spirit and its influence on the course of 
human affairs, and done it with moderation and impartiality. 

—The idea is started that Mr. Gladstone will succeed. 
through John Bright in conciliating the Dissenters on the 
Education question, and with this programme, and a popular 
financial budget, will be able, next spring, to dissolve and 
make a great fight in a new election, and win a great victory.. 
The Spectator has not been hopeful of Liberal success before. 

—The excitement of the Catholic masses of France, 
in connection with the pilgrimages to the shrines where the 
Virgin Mary is said to have appeared, has led the Pope to say 
that the Virgin is establishing a kingdom for herself in 
France, while the Royalists have conceived strong hopes of 
making the matter turn to the advantage of the Comte do 
Chambord, who wants to be Henry V. on a French throne, 
and is a thorough Catholic. 

—The new election for Austria of a Reichstag is the 
first in which Members of Parliament have been elected 
directly by the people, the local legislatures having had the 
power of election until the radical change lately achieved by 
the Austrian Liberals. It seems by no means certain, how- 
ever, that the first directly elected Parliament will have a 
Liberal majority, and the Implacables or Conservatives may, 
after all, control the new body as well as ever they did the 
2 and so make it, as they are bent on doing, a practical 

ure. 

—The agrarian riots in India—four districts of Ben- 
gal—are not unlikely to become formidable difficulties for 
the Government. A class of Zemindars or rent-collectors 
hold recognized rights over the soil, and they try to make the 
tenant peasantry pay more rent than has been paid. In one 
district alone 800,000 of Mussulman tenants formed a union 


lately, and resolved to pay rent only to the British magis- 


trate, who, however, prefers to have the grinding Zemindar 
intervene, and let him keep a share of the rent as he has al- 
ways done. The whole trouble threatens a grand row with . 
8,000,000 tenant laborers. 

—The nun, Margaret Mary Alacoque, whose shrine - 
is visited by so many French pilgrims, claimed to have been 
visited by her Lord, who extracted her heart, placed it within 
his own, where she saw it wrapped in flames, and then re- 
placed it in her bosom, and commanded her to tell the church 
to establish a worship of his Sacred Heart. She lived toward 
the end of the seventeenth century. She was enrolled among 
the Blessed by the present Pope no longer ago than 1864, The 
Jesuits, however, took her up as early as 1729, and in 1800 an 
order of Nuns of the Sacred Heart was founded, which now 
has some one hundred establishments. 


—‘* Englishmen like the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Walter Kerr and five hundred others whom the body of the 
people rather respect—and who certainly are on other occa- 
sions ordinary stiff-necked, hard-headed persons of the En- 

persuasion, apt not to believe in anything they cannot 


glish 
see, touch and handle s says the Spectator—“ are going on 


pilgrimage to the shrine of Marie Alacoque, at Paray-le- 
Monial in France—to the shrine, that is, of the most doubtful 
*miracie’ recorded even in the annals of the Roman Church, 
one absolutely beyorffi evidence, except from the hysteric 
girl herself—to reverence a heroine whose narrative or legend 
seems to Protestants quite the most and irreverent 


attack Malaga, and with this ayowed purpose the iron-clads | 


of the dozen or so reported in this half century by hysterical 
dévofes. 
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